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WHEN FOUND— 


f bats present month commences the activities of the Dickens 

Fellowship and its branches in real earnest for the season, and 
there seems every evidence that these activities are to be greater than 
ever this year. New branches have been formed, and the enthusiasm 
of the old established ones seems keener than ever. Thisis undoubtedly 
an outcome of the very successful conference of British branches held 
at Cheltenham in the summer, and of the overseas branches in New 
York, which inspired new ideas and brought about a better under- 
standing of the individual responsibility of the branches, and made 
clear the need for collective action of all on behalf of the Fellowship as 
a whole throughout the world. 

‘ * * * * * 

Headquarters opens its session on the 16th October at Caxton Hall, 
when the New President of the Fellowship, Sir Frederick Macmillan, 
will give his presidential address, and will, no doubt, be in a position 
to outline the scheme the Council has in view for establishing London’s 
Dickens shrine at 48 Doughty Street in the near future. This is an 
important scheme from a National, as well as from the Fellowship’s 
point of view, and the great interest the branches are taking in it 
leaves little doubt of its immediate success. 

* * * * * 


There has recently been issued in Germany two pamphlets on Wilhelm 
Raabe, the novelist, who is considered to be “‘ the German Dickens,” 
one of which is entitled “‘ Raabe und Dickens,” and written by Emil 
Doernenburg and Wilhelm Felise. The two pamphlets were reviewed 
in “The Times” in July last. Raabe was an undoubted admirer of 
Dickens, and the influence of the English writer upon his books is 
very evident. Herr Doernenburg and Herr Felise show from internal 
evidence how this influence can be seen, and they name certain of 
Raabe’s novels, and place side by side with each the one of Dickens’s 
which they consider must have inspired the German novelist. “It 
is, of course, possible to exaggerate the significance of such points 
of resemblance,” says ‘‘ The Times” critic, “and the two writers of the 
monograph place the whole question of Dickens’s influence on Raabe 
in its right perspective in the concluding part of their work, where 
they compare the two novelists. What united them was a sense of 
humour. But the underlying differences were more significant than 
the superficial resemblances, both between the writers and between 


® 
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the books they produced.” Raabe’s thoroughly German characteristics 
were never overcome, however, and he remained a German of Germans, 
as Dickens was English of the English. 


* * * * * 
‘In these days of lurid literature,” says a writer in ‘“ The Daily 
News,” “it is pleasant to find Dombey and Son entering upon a new 


lease of life as the feuilleton of a Rome newspaper. The preliminary 
announcement, now before me, says that it is one of Carlo Dickens’ 
best, combining the brisk humour of the Circolo Pickwick with the 
‘calm and tender tolerance’ of Oliviero Twist. Meaning, I suppose, 
the calm and tender tolerance of Guglielmo Sikes or Signor Bumble. 
Apparently, however, it combines other things, for I note with interest 
that the portraits of the principal characters (by Harry Furniss) in- 
clude, in addition to Dombey pére, Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
Micawber, Fagin, Jo, Oliver, and Little Nell. I am going to read 
‘*“ Dombey e Figlio,’ But I hope the translator has been tender and 
tolerant with two old friends of mine, Il Maggiore Giuseppe Bagstock 
and Il Capitano Eduardo Cuttle. It would grieve me sadly to find 
them butchered to make Roman holiday reading.” 
* * * * * 


There seems to be a fashion just now for Dickens Pageants. To- 
wards the end of July last, Southport had a great Dickens carnival, 
which attracted thousands of visitors into the town. A feature of it 
was a procession two miles long, which included participants from 
all parts of Lancashire. The proceedings were attended by the Mayors 
of different Boroughs, and Mr. Bransby Williams appeared as Mr. 
Dickens, and followed immediately after the mayors in an old post- 
chaise. Many of the scenes and characters in Dickens’s works were 
admirably reproduced, and from a spectacular point of view the event 
was a decided success. About a week later came the Southwark 
Pageant, of which, although not exclusively a Dickens one, the chief 
interest was the Dickens Tableaux, coaches and cars. Prominent 
among these was a coach and four driven by Tony Weller with Dickens 
sitting beside him, and manned by the other Pickwickians. This 
coach was the Dickens Fellowship’s contribution to the Pageant, 
which was in aid of the combined hospital appeal. And yet a third 
is to take place in St. Pancras at the end of October, to celebrate the 
coming of Charles Dickens to the Borough just a hundred years ago. 
This, we understand, is to be a big event, and probably spread over the 
week. At any rate, there is to be a Dickens Fancy Dress Ball, and a 
dramatic performance apart from the Pageant itself. Mr. S. J. Rust 
is the moving spirit behind the arrangement, so that, from a Dickensian 
point of view, all will be well. 

* * * * * 


The Fancy Dress Ball will be held on October 26th, in the Prince of 
Wales’s Baths, Prince of Wales Road, Kentish Town. The reception 
is at 7-30, with dancing until midnight. All profits from the Ball and 
the Pageant go to the King Edward’s Hospital Fund. Full particulars 
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and special tickets to view the Pageant can be obtained from Mr. §. 
J. Rust, 1 Mornington Crescent, N.W.1. 


* * * * * 


On September 4th, Mr. Bransby Williams commenced his autumn 
tour at The King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, with the dramatic version 
of Oliver Twist, by Walter Dexter and F. T. Harry, and played to 
an enthusiastic and crowded house at every performance. He is 
again in London (at the Wimbledon Theatre) for the week commencing 
October 9th, and at Brixton Theatre for two weeks from November 
6th, where he will repeat his successful David Copperfield and follow 
it with Oliver Twist. Londoners should not miss the opportunity of 
seeing these plays. 

* * * * * 


The Paris correspondent of “The Daily Express,” in his gossip from the 
Boulevards, reported that in August the Ambigu staged David Copper- 
field. “Mais oui! ‘A piece in five acts by Max Maurey, after Charles 
Dickens,’ Yes, but what along way after! There are twenty-seven 
speaking parts. Creakle, spelt in the programme and pronounced 
Creeckle on the stage, is Fagin, and the fourth act is ‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
In fact, David Copperfield a la Francaise is all of a twist. Micawber 
becomes a schoolmaster; Heep, almost unrecognisable, is Mr. Murd- 
stone’s agent. The play starts when David is twelve; we see him at - 
home with Peggotty, his mother, Mr. Murdstone, and Miss Murdstone. 
Barkis makes a fleeting appearance. The first act is more or less 
Dickens. In the second act we are in Micawber’s school, and there is 
a splendidly acted scene when David, played by Mlle. André, learns 
that his mother is dead. In the fourth act we are in Fagin’s home. 
The Artful Dodger, called Toby, helps David to make a melodramatic 
escape, and in the last act he arrives footsore at his aunt’s home in 
Deal. The third act is at Peggotty’s house at Yarmouth. Neither 
Steerforth, Dora, Agnes, Ham, Dan’l Peggotty, nor Little Em’ly comes 
into the play. It is David Copperfield, but it is not Dickens. Never- 
theless the audience simply eats it.” e 

* * * * * 

It is proposed that the Leather Bottle Inn, Cobham, immortalised 
by Dickens, should be purchased and preserved by the Rochester 
Corporation. This scheme is the outcome of the announcement that 
Mr. Anthony Smith, the present landlord, who owns the curios, 
contemplates selling his interests. 

* * * * * 

It will be remembered when Dickens gave up editing ‘“‘ The Daily 
News,” he wrote to Forster saying “ Make a vow (as I have done), 
never to go down that Court with the little news shop at the corner 
any more, and let us swear by Jack Straw as in ancient times. I am 
beginning to get over my sorrow for your nights up aloft in Whitefriars, 
and to feel nothing but happiness in the contemplation of your en- 
franchisement.” In his latest book, “‘ More about Unknown London,” 
Mr. W. G. Bell, F.R.A.S., reminds us that the Court alluded to was 


s 
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Pleydell Court, “ with its little corner shop in Fleet Street, then kept 
as a tobacconist’s by Mrs. Burton, a former actress, who exposed ‘ The 
Daily News’ for sale, and is to-day showing Geographia’s skilful 
maps.” Here, then, is another little Dickens landmark for the 
London Pilgrim. 

* * * * * 

Branch Secretaries will be pleased to learn that the list of Lectures 
and Lantern Slides belonging to the Fellowship, which are available for 
hire to branches and kindred Societies, will be ready in November,. 
and copies can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary at a nominal fee 
of 1s. to cover the cost of typing. The thanks of the Fellowship are 
due to Messrs. Dexter, Green and Matz for the large number of slides 
which they have contributed to supplement the existing Fellowship. 
slides, the list now containing between five and six hundred. Some 
of the original Fellowship slides require replacing, and there are a 
number of Dickens items and places of interest still required to make. 
the list truly representative. Will members generally assist by 
presenting slides or sending prints, photographs, etc., from which 
slides can be made. 

* * * * * 

On another page we print an article by Mr. Arthur Waugh, inspired 
by the sight of an advance copy of a new edition of A Christmas Carol, 
to be published on the 16th of this month. This edition is published 
in aid of the funds of the National Book Trade Provident Society, 
and is produced in exact facsimile of the original editon of 1843. The 
greatest pains and care have been taken to ensure the details of this 
reprint being as near as possible in every respect to the first edition. 
A printer was found with type similar to that used in 1843; paper 
has been especially made to match the old; Leech’s illustrations, 
which in the original were coloured by hand, have been faithfully 
reproduced by a special process, while the pictures in the text are 
printed from electros taken from the original wood-blocks. The binding 
with its gold edges, its floral decorations on the cover, and its green 
end-papers, 1s an exact copy of that of the first edition. Indeed, the 
only way this reprint differs from the original is in the addition of an 
introduction, contributed by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and a preface by the 
Editor of the Dickensian. It is an edition that should appeal to every 
one, particularly to the collector of rare items of Dickensiana. 

* * * * * 

One of the questions discussed at the Fellowship Conference at 
Cheltenham was that of establishing regular correspondence between 
branches overseas with those at home. It is an important scheme, 
and we are pleased to publish on another page an interesting letter 
from Mr. F. R. Dean, of the Manchester Branch, dealing with it. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Cecil Palmer is re-issuing his four dainty Dickens booklets 
with a new and very attractive cover for the Christmas season. They 
comprise “‘ The Seven Poor Travellers,’ ‘‘ A Child’s Dream of a Star ; 
and the Holly Tree,” “‘ A Christmas Tree; and what Christmas is as. 
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we grow older,” and “ Holiday Romance.” These booklets are very 
suitable for sending to friends in place of Christmas cards, and a 
printed form is provided on the flap of the covers for appropriate 
greetings of the season. 

* * £2 gee * 

The very friendly reception given to the book on the Inns and Taverns 
of Pickwick, published last autumn, has prompted the author to write 
another dealing with the inns and taverns in the other novels of Dickens, 
which will be published in November. It is entitled ‘‘ Dickensian 
Inns and Taverns,” and will be fully illustrated. 

* * + * * 


Writing in “ The Times” recently, Mr. A. Clutton-Brock asks : 
“Dickens himself, whom every one calls so human, is he not odd 
rather than universal in his themes, his interests, his perceptions and 
emotions? They do not seem to me common to all cultured people, 
but rather peculiar to him, until he forces us to share them. There is 
a Dickens world, and we enjoy it just because we have never perceived 
it until he showed it to us. There are Dickens characters who are 
drawn, not from any common stock of observation, but from his own 
way of feeling rather than of seeing people. Indeed, intense peculiarity 
rather than anything common, a peculiarity of emotions and values 
and perceptions, is the mark of the greatest writers and the reason 
why, finally, they interest mankind.” 

* * * * * 


The first meeting of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship will be 
held at 14 Clifford’s Inn, London, on Saturday, 7th October, at 2-30 
p-m., when it is hoped that the secretary of as many branches as possible 
will attend. In the evening a Council Dinner will take place at Carr’s 
Charles Dickens Restaurant in the Strand, at which Mr. W. F. Bagnall 
(Sheffield), chairman of the Council will preside. Applications for 
tickets, price 4/-, should be made to the Hon. Secretary at Headquarters 
not later than the first post on Monday the 2nd October. 

* * * * * 


A correspondent writes: I have been glancing at the earliest Annual 
Reports of the Cardiff Free Library Committee, and I was interested 
in a list of books most in demand sixty years ago. The Reports start 
with the years 1862-63, but in the first there is no such list. In the 
second, however, it is given in much detail, and it is interesting to 
note Dickens’s popularity with the Welshmen of those days. Pickwick 
was easily at the top in 1864—with 53 issues. “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures’ came second in the Fiction and Poetry Sections with 47. 
Dickens, as a matter of fact, held five of the first seven places. Pick- 
wick was top of all sections. In fiction and poetry, Sketches by Boe 
was third with 43; Copperfield and Oliver Twist were a tie for fourth 
place with 39; then came Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago”’ with 37, 
Great Expectations following close behind math 35. 

* * * * 


In the following year the demand for Dickens was not so great. 
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Pickwick still headed the list with 76 issues. Kingsley followed, but 
this time with ©‘ Westward Ho !’—62 issues, and third came Oliver 
Twist with 58. No more of Dickens's books were in the list. In the 
vear 1865-6, Captain Marrvat came to the top with ** Midshipman 
-Easy ” with 88 issues, just beating Pickwick with 86. Oliver Twist 
came well down the list with 52. This list was discontinued, but so 
far as it went it was very interesting, and we would like to have been 
able to trace the barometer of Dickens's popularity in Cardiff down 
through the vears. 
‘ 5 * é 

It is announced that the Roval College of Music is to produce a 
short operetta based on an episode of the Eatanswill election in Pickwick 
Papers, by Dr. Charles Wood, of Trinity College, Caiubridge. The 
principal characters in it are Mr. Pott and his wife, Mr. Winkle and 
Mr. Pickwick. 

x * * * * 

The death has occurred, at the age of 73, of Miss Sarah Taylor, matron 
of the Six Poor Travellers, at Rochester. Miss Taylor had held the 
post for nearly forty vears, and during that time she entertained over 
ninety-four thousand poor travellers. By her kindness, Miss Taylor 
gained for herself the name of “the poor traveller's friend.’ To 
Dickensians the world over, who called to see the wonderful charity 
organization immortalised by Dickens in his story, she was well known, 
and her courtesy on all occasions was appreciated by all. It will 
seem a strange place without her genial personality. 

6 os * * * 

On September the 6th last, Mr. Henry J. Barney, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Fellowship at Hull, was married to Miss Elsie Woodell, who 
had assisted him in his work for the society. Our hearty congratula- 
tions to both, and best wishes for their future happiness and prosperity. 

%* * * * * 


Doctor William Milligan of Cambridge, Mass. (U.S.A.), who con- 
tributes an article to our present number, is cultivating a slip of ivy 
taken from Charles Dickens’s home at Gads Hill, some time ago. A 
branch from this slip was presented by him to the New York Branch of 
the Fellowship at the Inter-branch Conference meeting held there on 
May 8th, and it is Mr. Milhgan’s purpose to present other slips from 
time to time to the different American branches. It certainly brings 
them very near to an object, that may have been personally observed 
and cherished by Charles Dickens. 

* * * * S 

The news of, the sudden death of Mr. F. T. Harry whilst on holiday at 
Eastbourne will come as a great shock to all our readers. Many knew 
him by name only, as one of the most energetic officers of the Fellow- 
ship; but those who knew him intimately, as a fellow worker claimed 
him also as a very personal and valued friend. His passing leaves a 
breach in the circle of London Dickensians impossible to fill. 

Tue Epitor. 


! 
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AN EPILOGUE TO “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


Stave VI. 


THE LAST OF THE FOUR SPIRITS 
By J. H. McNULTY 


(en LAS was dead to begin with—there was no doubt whatever 

about that—as dead as last year’s holly; at least as dead as last 
year’s holly would be if it had been used for decoration. But the 
habit of decorating houses had disappeared with other Christmas 
customs. 

Christmas was dead and done with—dead as far as legal enactments 
and popular neglect could make it—and there was an end of the 
matter. Even the day on which the festival used to be kept was now 
lost, for the Reformed Calendar, with its thirteen equal months of 
four weeks each, had obliterated the day. The 25th December now 
fell in November, so anyone who was old fashioned enough to think 
of Christmas on that day quickly remembered that the date was really 
a month earlier, and so was no anniversary at all, and nobody thought 
of Christmas on the 25th of Reformer, as the new month was called. 
It certainly is not a word likely to recall Christmas memories, should 
anyone wish to revive them. 

However, this was the night when the last of the Spirits appeared, 
but it was not yet night—only early afternoon—though the light was 
beginning to fail. 

And it was bitterly cold. 

People said it was too cold to snow, and in this case people may have 
been right, for it certainly was not snowing. 

No one had yet suggested it was too cold to freeze, and it was 
freezing, freezing with a vengeance. Every drop of water had long 
since become so hard, that compared with it, the stoniest heart might 
be termed soft. The wind, which was not strong, made up for its lack 
of force by its insinuating and penetrating character, which enabled it 
to pierce the thickest overcoat. Coats seemed mere gossamer to this 
sharp-edged wind, and the only‘way to keep a vestige of warmth was 
to hurry along rapidly, and thus arrive home, if vou were so happy 
as to be going in that direction, with a temperature at least a few 
degrees above the ever-dropping thermometer. People were all 
hurrying, so were the flying clouds overhead, so were the motor 
vehicles in the street, so, for the matter of that, was the whole world 
rushing on at a lightning pace, and the only thing that appeared to 
be moving more slowly than usual was the river. _ 

This was scarcely to be wondered at, for the river was bearing on 
its breast a heavy weight of ice, and groaning as it carried it; but in 
a few hours, if the frost held, it would give up the struggle and be at 
peace ; and the frost gave every sign of holding. The meteorological 
office, with unusual accuracy, had only twice predicted warmer weather 
during the past week, so there was every prospect of the cold con- 
tinuing. 
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Just as the clocks were chiming four, Mr. Graystone, the leader of 
the Central Reform Party, emerged from the House of Commons ; 
the House was rising for the New Year holidays after an autumn session. 

‘* | think I shall spend the holidays in bed if this weather continues,” 
he said to his companion. 

‘The best place too,” replied the latter. “ Do you know we haven't 
had a frost like this since the winter of 1930, just sixty years ago” ? 

“‘ Well, let’s hope it will be sixty years before we have another like 
it. Good-night.” : 

Graystone stepped into his motor and sped on his way home. 

During the journey a feeling of intense weariness, coupled with a 
vague sense of uneasiness, came over him. After a short and rapid 
run he reached his house, and as he alighted, the first. flakes of snow 
began to fall. 

He entered, gave his hat and coat to the servant, saying, “ If anyone 
calls, I am not at home,” and passed into his study. As he entered 
he noticed a letter lving on the table. Tearing it open, he read, by the 
dim light of the electric stove : 

‘‘ My dear nephew, I write to wish you a Happy Christmas.” 

‘““ Poor old thing,” he muttered, “she is still in her childhood, for 
all her eighty years, still living in the past.” 

‘“‘Y know you no longer believe in Christmas, but there are still 
some in whom memories of the dear old festival a‘ 

A slight cough, scarcely more than an echo of his exclamation, 
caused him to look up; and there, standing by the table, was a man in 
the prime of life, with a somewhat pale face; a kind, pleasant face it 
was too, though, at the moment, a frown hid the smile that seemed to 
be lurking somewhere just behind the eyes and ready to break forth at 
any moment. 

“T beg your pardon,’ 
announced.” 

“I was not announced,” answered the stranger, “‘ unless you an- 
nounced me yourself.” 

“Then how did you get in? Who admitted you? I told the 
servants I was not to be disturbed.” 

“ The servants did not admit me,” said the stranger. 

Graystone felt annoyed at the reply, and said, ‘‘ Well, if you won’t 
say how you came in, perhaps you will have the goodness to tell me 
your name.” 

“Oh, you know it already ; in fact you spoke it yourself when you 
read that letter ; indeed I came with it.” 

‘“ You seem to make a great mystery of it; still, perhaps you will 
at least state your business; I am very tired and have no time to 
waste.” 

The strange man still pointed to the letter and said, “ Read it again.” 

Graystone picked it up, saying, “ I don’t know what you mean, but 
this letter is from an old-fashioned aunt of mine, who makes herself 


ridiculous every year by writing to wish me a ‘“‘ Happy Christmas.” 
“Well, that is my name.” 


> 


said Graystone, “but I never heard you 
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“What ! - 
“Yes, I am the Spirit of Christmas that has passed away.” 
Graystone sprang up. ‘‘ This is madness, raving madness. I must 


be asleep, and suffering from nightmare; you are simply an attack 
of indigestion; yet I had only a light lunch—nut cutlets, proteid 
soup—it can’t be that.” 

“In my days,” interposed the spirit, ‘‘ though people ate meat then, 
and had stronger digestive powers, such a meal as that would have 
caused indigestion ; but, of course, no one would have eaten it.” 

“ In your days,” said Graystone, “‘ people made beasts of themselves 
by eating great quantities of meat and swallowing a vast amount of 
beer, wine and spirits.” : 

“Of course, you are all total-abstainers now?” said the Spirit, 
looking keenly at him. 

* O yes, yes,” said Graystone, “at least (for the eyes fixed on him 
seemed to pierce into his very soul), at least, nearly all.” 

“No such thing as a private stiil for those who pay the Government 
License? Eh?” 

“Well, you seem to know all about it, so why ask me; but those 
who are prepared to help the State by paying the Still Tax and Cellar 
Tax have the right to drink wine and spirits; but what am I saying ? 
I don’t believe in you, you are not there; I don’t and won’t believe 
in you.” 

‘** You mean,” said the Ghost, “ you don’t believe in yourself.” 

‘* On the contrary, I do believe in myself; we all believe in ourselves, 
but we don’t believe in Ghosts and Spirits and sentiment.” 

“Think a minute,” replied the Ghost. “ You see me with your 
eyes, but you don’t believe your sight; you blame your servants for 
admitting me; you argue with me and talk to me, yet you say I am 
nothing. Man, have a firmer belief in yourself, even if you believe in 
nothing else.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Graystone, “you are nothing. I am over- 
strained ; my work in the House, the bitter weather has upset me ; 
you are merely the prelude to a nervous breakdown, a brainstorm. 
If you were a real Spirit you would be less solid ; you would be more 
(he paused for a word), more transparent. I should be able to see 
through you.” 

‘There I certainly have the advantage,’’ answered the Ghost, “ for 
I can see through you; but I have not come merely to talk. Come 
and see if the world has not lost something in losing me; see if it is 
happier or better. Come—” 

Out into the snowy night they passed. 

Beneath them lay the great city, a blaze of light, with its enormous 
buildings shooting up several hundred feet into the air—the man-made 
mountains of civilisation. They took their way towards the suburbs— 
the homes of the lower middle classes—and descended. Through 
street after street they went, and entered one of the houses. Silent 
and invisible they passed from room to room, each perfectly square, 
each exactly alike. 


: 
Wee 
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“In my time,” said the Spirit, ‘‘ there was more variety. Where 
do these people cook their food ? And where do they eat it?” for 
there was no sign anywhere of either kitchen or dining-room. 

“ At the communal cooking and eating house,” replied Graystone. 
“‘ All meals are cooked and eaten there. If they cooked food here, 
much of it would be wasted in the cooking, and, besides, they would 
dirty the walls and possibly do other damage to the property. Let 
us go and view the place where these people eat.” 

Once more they passed into the night, and after a short journey 
reached a large and well-lighted hall. It was furnished with long 
tables where meals were being served and eaten. For a while they 
looked on in silence, till Graystone roused to eloquence by his zeal for 
hygienic feeding, broke the silence, and addressed his companion, 
hoping to win him over to approval of modern methods. 

“In your time, Spirit, food was often spoiled in cooking, though it 
did not much matter in those days of gross feeding ; indeed, it would 
have been a good thing if all the meat had been destroyed ; but now 
it is different. With the introduction of really wholesome food, full 
of life-giving qualities, it became necessary that it should be cooked 
in a proper and economic way, and not wasted. No private cooking 
is allowed in any but the largest and wealthiest houses. Many kinds 
of food are vegetable, and these, of course, are eaten raw ; others are 
produced in the Government laboratories, and some of these require 
to be cooked. We have thus synthetic milk with all the nutritive 
qualities of milk, but without its dangers; we can produce all the 
succulence of beef without its poison and without the cruelty of the 
slaughterhouse. The manual workers are fed on food rich in vitamines ; 
and such is the skill of our chemists that the number of these vitamines 
is carefully graded to meet the greater strain of the more arduous 
labour. Of course, mince pie and plum pudding and all such indi- 
gestible compounds are entirely abolished.” 

“Do the people like all this ?”’ asked the Ghost. 

“Yes, yes, most of them ; at any rate they are much better off than 
in the old days. It was you who proposed this journey, you know. 
Let us pursue it a little further.” 

This time they made their way through the centre of the 
city. 

Here were palatial buildings radiant with light and replete with 
every modern mechanical device for the comfort and help of man. 
From here it was possible to speak with persons in the most distant 
countries. The journey to the most remote parts of the earth was 
but the matter of a few hours. You might hear what everybody said, 
and know what everybody thought, and see all the wonders of the 
world from your own office or drawing room. Graystone was bursting 
with excitement now. The idea of showing these marvels to a perfect 
stranger, who was viewing all around him with eagerness, filled him 
with delight. They had just passed a mighty dome-capped building, 
where the current history of the world was being shown hour by hour, 
and where one might see what was happening in Rome, New York or 
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Paris and other places while sitting in a comfortable armchair, when 
suddenly the Spirit asked : 

_ Are there no churches? I have seen none yet.” 

No, there are not. Churches are not allowed here. Land is too 
valuable in the city for anything but business houses and places of 
amusement; but the Government does not forbid the building of 
churches in the country. Most of the larger ones, it is true, have been 
made national property and put to secular use, but the smaller ones 
are left. Possibly in some of them your feast is being kept to-night.” 

“Are there no prisons?” cried the Spirit. The words seemed an 
echo of those spoken long ago. 

““ Again the answer is ‘ No.’ ”’ 

“ There are no prisons, because there are no criminals We recognise 
now that crime is only a form of disease, so you see we need no clergy 
to preach, nor prisons to punish. Our doctors treat those whom you 
would call criminals in mental Hospitals, where the patients are well 
cared for—better, indeed, than the lower classes—but that is quite as 
it should be. Our national registration system enables us to have an 
accurate record of everyone’s life. So we can always keep a sharp eye 
on those whose parents showed signs of disease, and may often antici- 
pate an outbreak. Each trade has a Government Department, and 
in the Department there is a Card Index with a card for each worker 
on which the chief events of his life are recorded.” 

“ By the way, Spirit, I don’t know if you have a pocket or money, 
but if you have, don’t attempt to give anything to the poor we may 
meet, if we extend our journey to their quarters. Almsgiving, as well 
as begging, is a punishable offence now.” 

Thinking the Spirit looked a little downcast, Graystone added, “I 
don’t like to be hard on you, but you must admit, however bitter the 
admission may be, that we have improved on your old-fashioned 
methods. Even your dear friend Dickens, who, after all, was a 
Radical, would have approved of many of these changes. 

“We live our lives with scientific precision. We think in a clear 
rational way. We have only abolished all that sloppy sentiment of 
which you are made. 

“Come, be a rational Spirit. Have you had enough ?” 

“‘ More than enough,” answered the Ghost. ‘‘ Let us go.” 

He waved his arms, and the city lights grew misty and dim, gradually 
fading into darkness. And as the darkness grew, so did the Spirit 
begin to glow with a deep red light, and soon there was nothing visible 
in the gloom but the red spot where he stood, and this in turn changed 
into the glowing cinders in my own grate, at which I found myself 
gazing with intense earnestness. Yes, I had fallen asleep while reading, 
and on my knee lay the volume—A Christmas Carol. From that 
true dream had sprung this nightmare, a nightmare as horrible as the 
last of the Spirits which visited Scrooge, ‘““ the solemn Phantom draped 
and hooded,” but that on closer acquaintance proved to be nothing 
more terrible than a bedpost. ‘ And the bedpost was Scrooge’s own.” 
My visitant was nothing more fearful than a dream by the fireside, the 
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penalty of dozing over Dickens. The words of Scrooge suddenly 
flashed through my mind, “ Are these the shadows of things that will 
be or are they the shadows of things that may be only.” 

I arose and went to the windows and looked out. There, at their 
customary stations, were the punctual stars, looking down on an earth, 
which, in its garment of freshly-fallen snow, looked as lovely as they. 
For nineteen hundred years had they thus looked down since the first 
Christmas, and Christmas is still with us. 

And when the Carol can boast of as many anniversaries as Christmas 
now has, those same stars, looking down, will still behold people 
reading once more the old, old story, and the ‘‘ Ghost of Christmas 
that has passed away ”’ will not yet have appeared ; so at least we may 
hope. 

aes honoured Christmas, and Christmas, in turn, has endowed 
his name with something of its own immortality; but all this has 
interrupted my reading. Let me start again— 

“‘ Marley was dead to begin with...... ‘3 


A NOVEL LECTURE ON DAVID COPPERFIELD 


ee HOM an orthodox educationist’s point of view, I suppose, he” (the 

professor in the story) “was a heretic. His methods were 
unique. I shall never forget a talk he gave us once on the Literature 
of the age of Victoria. Turning around in his chair, and pointing 
the bare wall behind him, he said: ‘I want you to imagine that on 
the wall there, there is the big white, face of a clock. Every minute 
represents a year. The hands are at twelve. Now watch the big 
hand go slowly around.’ We watched. 

““T see that clock now; I hear the names of books and authors 
during the age of Victoria. Around and around he went in the most 
fascinating lecture I ever heard. 

“Once a month we voted on what book he would expound. This 
was an extra, something we all wanted. One month we voted for 
David Copperfield. His introductory talk on it was startling. ‘ Don’t 
think of this book as a book,’ he said, ‘ think of it as a play.’ I am 
going to ring up the curtain and let the players walk across the stage, 
just so that we may say ‘ How do you do ?”’ to them.’ 

“ Part of that speech no man who heard it will ever forget. ‘The 
next character, if 1 am any judge of human nature,’ he said, ‘is more 
closely allied intellectually to the majority of this class than any man 
I know in fiction. Gentlemen, Mr. Wilkins Micawber !’ 

“ He assigned to each of us a character in the book, and when we 
arose to read we impersonated the character. With the keen instinct 
of the true teacher he knew what would happen to the man who had 
to imitate Uriah Heep, so he made us take our turn in the character 
of the hypocrite. 

“Thus he made Literature a living thing; and we loved it because 
it was part of life.” 

From “‘ What Can You Make With Your Hands ?”” by Alexander 
Irvine, in National Brain Power for September, 1922. 
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“ THE MAYPOLE,” CHIGWELL 


By B. W. MATZ 
T 


OF all the Inns with which Dickens’s books abound there is none 

that plays so important a part in any of his stories as the 
“Maypole” at Chigwell does in Barnaby Rudge. Other Inns are 
just the scene of an incident or two, or are associated with certain 
characters or groups of characters; the “Maypole” is the actual 
pivot upon which the whole story of Barnaby Rudge evolves. It is 
associated in some way with every character that figures prominently 
in the narrative, and scene after scene is enacted either in it or near by. 
The story begins with a picturesque description of it and its frequenters, 
and ends with a delightful pen picture of young Joe Willet comfortably 
settled there with Dolly as his wife, and a happy family growing up 
around them. 

For these reasons it may therefore be said to be the most important 
of all the Dickensian Inns. It is also one of the few hostels Dickens 
describes in detail, and perhaps the only one he admittedly gave a 
fanciful name to, for its real name is “ The King’s Head.”” Ever since 
it has been an Inn it has been so called, and is known by that name 
to-day, although it is never referred to in conversation or print without 
the corroborative appendage of “‘ The Maypole of Barnaby Rudge,” 
nor does the sign-board omit this important fact. There are the 
remains of an Inn near by at Chigwell Row, boasting the sign of the 
“ Maypole,” and this may have suggested the name to Dickens, but 
that is allit can claim ; but the “ King’s Head ”’ is the Inn and Chigwell 
is the place chosen by Dickens for the centre of some of the chief 
scenes in his story, and the few fanciful touches he gives to it and its 
surroundings are nothing but the license allowed a novelist for rounding 
off and completing the details necessary for the presentment of his 
ideal. As long as the “ King’s Head ” exists, therefore, it will always 
remain famous as ‘“‘the Maypole of Barnaby Rudge,” and reflect 
pleasant memories to all who know the book. 


bl: 
In 1841 Dickens, writing to his friend and biographer, John Forster, 
inviting him to take a trip to Chigwell, said: ** Chigwell, my dear 


fellow, is the greatest place in the world. Name your day for going. 
Such a delicious old Inn, opposite the Church-yard—such a lovely ride— 
such beautiful forest scenery—such an out of the way, rural, place— 
such a sexton! I say againname yourday.” In quoting this enticing 
invitation in his biography of the novelist, John Forster adds: ‘* The 
day was named at once, and the whitest of stones marks it, In now 
sorrowful memory. Dickens's promise was exceeded by our enjoy- 
ment; and his delight in the double recognition of himself and of 
Barnaby, by the Landlord of the nice old Inn, far exceeded any pride 
he would have taken in what the world thinks the highest sort of 
honour.” 


* 


= 
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As Barnaby Rudge had been published by this time, the novelist 
must have made many a trip to the “ King’s Head” previously, for 
the early chapters of the story in which the Inn is introduced had 
been written long before. 

Time has played very few tricks either with the building or with 
Chigwell, for they are practically the same to-day as they were at the 
period in which Dickens was writing. The Inn can still be said to be 
a delicious old one, and if one rides to it as Dickens did, his description 
of the forest scenery and the nature of the out of the way rural place 
will be found as true to-day as when he discovered it, nearly a century 
ago: facts which many a pilgrim to it since can substantiate. 

The description of the ‘‘ Maypole’ in the opening chapter of Barnaby 
Rudge has been quoted often, but we make no apology for quoting it 
again for no more enticing way of introducing it could be imagined. 
Besides which it incidentally suggests its past history as well as affirms 
its present picturesqueness :— 


“‘The ‘ Maypole’ was an old building, with more gable ends than a 
lazy man would care to count on a sunny day ; huge zigzag chimneys, 
out of which it seemed as though even smoke could not choose but 
come in more than naturally fantastic shapes, imparted to it in its 
tortuous progress; and vast stables, gloomy, ruinous, and empty. 
The place was said to have been built in the days of King Henry the 
Eighth ; and there was a legend, not only that Queen Elizabeth had 
slept there one night while upon a hunting excursion, to wit, in a 
certain oak-panelled room with a deep bay window, but that next 
morning, while standing on a mounting block before the door with 
one foot in the stirrup, the Virgin Monarch had then and there 
boxed and cuffed an unlucky page for some neglect of duty .. . 
Whether these, and many other stories of the like nature, were true 
or untrue, the ‘Maypole’ was really an old house, a very old house 
perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and perhaps older, which will 
sometimes happen with houses of an uncertain, as with ladies of a 
certain, age. Its windows were old diamond-pane lattices, its 
floors were sunken and uneven, its ceilings blacked by the hand of 
Time, and heavy with massive beams. Over the doorway was an 
ancient porch, quaintly and grotesquely carved; and here on 
Summer evenings the more favoured customers smoked and drank— 
ay, and sang many a good song, too, sometimes—reposing in two 
grim-looking high backed settles, which, like the twin dragons of 
some fairy tale, guarded the entrance to the mansion. In the 
chimneys of the disused rooms swallows had built their nests for 
many a long year, and, from earliest Spring to latest Autumn, whole 
colonies of sparrows chirped and twittered in the eaves. There were 
more pigeons about the dreary stable-yard and out-buildings than 
anybody but the landlord could reckon up. The wheeling and 
circling flights of runts, fantails, tumblers and pouters were perhaps 
not quite consistent with the grave and sober character of the building, 
but the monotonous cooing, which never ceased to be raised by some 
among them all day long, suited it exactly, and seemed to lull it to 
rest. 

With its overhanging storey, drowsy little panes of glass, and front 
bulging out and projecting over the pathway, the old house looked 
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as if it were nodding in its sleep. Indeed, it needed no great stretch 
of fancy to detect in it other resemblances to humanity. The bricks 
of which it was built had originally been a deep dark red, but had 
grown yellow and discoloured like an old man’s skin; the sturdy 
timbers had decayed like teeth; and here and there the ivy, like a 
warm garment to comfort it in its age, wrapt its green leaves closely 
round the time-worn walls.” 


That is a charming pen picture of the ‘‘ Maypole’s ’ outward appear- 
ance, and beyond a little exaggeration as regards some details almost 
perfectly fits the “delicious” old Inn to-day. Some topographers 


Photo by) [T. W. Tyrrell 
THE MAYPOLE, CHIGWELL 


have seen fit to quarrel with the picture because the porch was never 
there as described by Dickens, and because the gable ends could easily 
be counted without trouble, and because in their hurried visit they 
had failed to discover the old bricks and the warm garment of ivy 
wrapping its green leaves closely round the time-worn walls. But 
that is being meticulous, not to say pedantic, and if a visit is made to 
the back of the building this delightful simile can be thoroughly 
appreciated. Indeed, no more appropriate words could be found to 
describe its appearance to-day than those written by the novelist 
many years ago. 

Cattermole, who drew a picture of the Inn for the book, went woefully 
wrong. He did not even follow Dickens's words, but drew a picture 
more representing an old English baronial mazsion than an Inn. 


. 
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Even granting that before the ‘‘ Maypole ”’ was an Inn, it was a mansion, 
Cattermole very much overstepped the mark. History tells us that 
about 1713 the “‘ King’s Head ” was used for sittings of the Court of 
Attachments, and that farther back in 1630, “ the bailiff of the Forest 
was directed to summon the Constables to appear before the Forest 
Officers, for the purposes of an election,” at the ‘“‘ house of Bibby,” 
which probably was no other than what became the ‘“‘ King’s Head ” 
at Chigwell. “In this quaint and pleasant Inn,” we are informed, 
“may still be seen the room in which the Court of Attachment was 
held.” This evidently is the Chester Room to which we shall refer 
later. The same writer also mentions “ an arched recess in the cellar, 
made to hold the wine which served for the revels of the Officers of 
the Forest, after the graver labours of the day.” : 

Let us follow the story of Barnaby Rudge through, and see how 
everything in it focusses on the ‘‘ Maypole ” Inn. 


Tit, 


The story dates back to 1775, and opens with John Willet, the burly 
large-headed Landlord with a fat face, sitting in his old seat in the 
chimney-corner before a blazing fire surrounded by the group of 
regular habitues. Here this company assembled each night in the 
recess of the huge wide chimney with their long clay pipes and tankards 
to discuss the local history and events. Here Solomon Daisy told his 
“Maypole story.” “It belongs to the house,” says John Willet, 
“and nobody but Solomon Daisy has ever told it under this roof, or 
ever shall, that’s more.” This room, long since turned to the more 
modern use of an up-to-date kitchen, was the scene of many an 
incident in the book. Its cosy chimney corner and high back settles 
are no more, but the scene can be adjusted easily, even though a gas 
stove stultifies the vision somewhat. It was the resort of all and sundry 
in those days. Gabriel Varden credited himself with great resolution 
if he took another road on his way back from the Warren in order 
that he should not break his promise to Martha by looking in at the 
“ Maypole.”’ 

It was a bold resolution, for the Maypole was as a magnet, and we 
are often told of how its cheery lights in the evenings were a lure to 
those within sight of them; for when Gabriel did go, as related on 
one occasion, and left the door open behind him, there was disclosed 
“a delicious perspective of warmth and brightness—when the ruddy 
gleam of the fire, streaming through the old red curtains of the common 
room, seemed to bring with it, as part of itself, a pleasant hum of 
voices, and a fragrant odour of steaming grog and rare tobacco, all 
steeped, as it were, in the cheerful glow.” There he would find a 
company in snug seats in the snuggest of corners round a broad glare 
from a crackling log, and from a distant kitchen he would hear a gentle 
sound of frying, with musical clatter of plates and dishes, and a savoury 
smell that made even the boisterous wind a perfume—on such occasions 
Gabriel, we are told, would find his “ firmness oozing rapidly away. 
He tried to look stoically at the tavern, but his features would relax 
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into a look of fondness. He turned his head the other way, and the 
cold black country seemed to frown him off, and to drive him for a 
refuge into its hospitable arms.” 

We can well imagine it, for who could resist its clean floor covered 
with crisp white sand, its well swept hearth, its blazing fire, such as 
this friendly meeting place possessed 2 That was but one of its many 
attractive rooms. 

Up the “wide dismantled staircase’ was the best apartment, in 
which John Chester had his momentous interview with Geoffrey 
Haredale. This is known to-day, as we have already said, as the 
Chester room. ‘It was spacious enough in all conscience, occupying 
the whole depth of the house, and having at either end a great bay 
window, as large as many modern rooms... although the best room 
in the Inn, it had the melancholy aspect of grandeur in decay, and 
was much too vast for comfort.’’ This room exists to-day, and one 
can readily realise, on reading Dickens’s meditation on its dullness 
and its chilly waste, how desolate it must have been as a living room 
in a mansion, such as the “Maypole” once was. “God help the man 
whose heart ever changes with the world, as an old mansion when it 
becomes an Inn,” Dickens exclaims. 

The best bed-room to which Mr. Chester repaired for the night after 
his interview with Mr. Haredale was-nearly as large and possessed 
“a great spectral bedstead, hung with faded brocade, and ornamented, 
at the top of each carved post, with a plume of feathers that had once 
been white, but with dust and age had now grown hearse-like and 
funereal ;”’ but the room, John Willet informed his guest, was “ as 
warm as a toast in a tankard.” And so Mr. Chester was left to his 
rest in the ‘‘ Maypole’s ” ancient bed. 

These apartments, stately and grand as they were, could not compare 
or compete in comfort with the bar, the bar parlour and other corners 
frequented by the more menial coterie of the Inn. Even the Stables 
were pleasant in their way, and when Hugh, the Ostler—Maypole Hugh 
as he was called—was ordered to take Mr. Chester’s horse, John 
Willet assured his guest that ‘‘there’s good accommodation for man 
and beast,” which was true then and is true to-day. 

Later came Lord George Gordon, John Grueby and Mr. Gashford on 
their ‘No Popery”’ mission, all looking like “ tagrag and bobtail,” 
asking if there are any Inns thereabouts. “‘ There are no Inns,” 
replied Mr. Willet, with strong emphasis on the plural number: “ but 
there’s a Inn—one Inn—the ‘ Maypole’ Inn. _That’s a Inn indeed. 
You won’t see the like of that Inn often.” After being assured that 
his visitors were really the persons they represented themselves to be, 
John Willet recovered so far as to observe that there was ample ac- 
commodation at the Maypole for the party; “ good beds, neat wines, 
excellent entertainment for man and beast ; private rooms for large and 
small parties; dinners dressed upon the shortest notice ; choice 
stabling, and a lock-up coach house ; and, in short, to run over such 
recommendatory scraps of language as were painted up on various 
portions of the building, and which in the course of forty years he had 
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learnt to repeat with tolerable correctness.’ And so they were “ put 
up ” for the night, and they could desire nothing better. 


IV. 


Without following the story in its relation to the horrors of the Gordon 
Riots, we record in passing that both Maypole Hugh and Barnaby 
joined the throng on leaving their cosy quarters of the Inn. 

Passing over the frequent visits of such characters as Mr., Mrs. and 
Dolly Varden, Miss Haredale and others, we reach the stage in the story 
when the rioters arrived at the Inn on their way to burn and raid the 
Warren in the neighbourhood. They encounter John Willet at the 
Porch, and immediately demand drink. 

Their ringleader was no other than Maypole Hugh, who confronted 
his late master with ‘‘ These lads are thirsty and must drink. Bustle 
Jack, Bustle ! Show us the best—the very best—the over-proof that 
you keep for your own drinking, Jack!” Then ensued a mad scene. 
The rabble entered the bar—* the sanctuary, the mystery, the hallowed 
ground : here it was, crammed with men, clubs, sticks, torches, pistols ; 
filled with a deafening noise, oaths, shouts, screams, hootings ; changed 
all at once into a bear-garden, a mad-house, an infernal temple; men 
darting in and out, by door and window, smashing the glass, turning 
the taps, drinking liquor out of china punch-bowls, sitting astride of 
casks. smoking private and personal pipes, cutting down the sacred 
grove of lemons, hacking and hewing of the celebrated cheese... 
noise, smoke, light, darkness, frolic, anger, laughter, groans, plunder, 
fear, and ruin.” finally binding John to a chair they left him alone 
in his dismantled bar and made fer the Warren, which they burned to 
the ground. 

In despair, Mr. Haredale seeks his niece and servants at the ‘““Maypole,” 
only to find the spectacle of John Willet in the ignominous position 
the rioters left him, with his favourite house, stripped, and pulled 
about his ears. Damaged as the “ Maypole”? was in many ways, 
it never actually drops out of the story’s interest ; but during the trend 
of events in London we naturally hear little of it. 

John Willet had flown in despair from it, and took up his abode in 
the “‘ Black Lion’ in London for safety’s sake, where eventually he 
again met his son Joe, now a one-armed hero back from the wars. 

Here in his solitude we find him sitting over the fire, “‘ afar off in the 
remotest depths of his intellect ” with a lurking hint or faint suggestion 
“that out of the public purse there might issue funds for the restora- 
tion of the Maypole to its former high place among the taverns of the 
earth.’ What actually did happen, however, was the marriage of his 
son Joe to Dolly, whose father gave her a handsome dowry, enabling 
the happy couple to return to the * Maypole,” re-open it, and there 
instal themselves as host and hostess. And so they brought back to 
the Inn all its famous glory, earning for it the epithet that there was 
no such country Inn as the “‘ Maypole ”’ in all England. 

Barnaby returned to live with his mother on the farm established 
there, and Grip was his cherished companion throughout the rest of his 
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life. John Willet retired into a small cottage in the village, where the 
fireplace was widened and enlarged for him, and where a boiler was hung 
up for his edification, and, furthermore, in the little garden outside 
the front door a fictitious Maypole was planted; so that he was quite 
at home directly. To this new abode came his old friends and cronies 
of the old chimney corner of the “‘ Maypole ” to chum over the things 
that once were. 

No doubt they talked of the old days in the old Inn, and occasionally 
turned in to its enticing haven and challenged anyone to find its equal 
by asking, as was asked before, “ What carpet like its crunching 
sand, what merry music as its crackling logs, what perfume like its 
kitchen’s dainty breath, what weather genial as its hearty warmth 2?” 
And we are sure that they all endorsed its historian’s benediction— 
“ Blessings on the old house, how sturdily it stood.” 


We 


We have attempted to bring to mind the atmosphere of the “Maypole” 
as it was in the days of the story of Barnaby Rudge, and to recall the 
characters and incidents associated with it. The pilgrim to this 
notable Dickens shrine to-day, remembering these things, will find that 
time has dealt kindly with the old Inn. It is changed, of course, in 
many ways, but it is still the old “ Maypole,” with its bar, its Chester 
rooin, its Stables, its Cellars running under the adjoining Cottages, 
and its ivy still clinging to the old worn bricks at the back. Its 
windows are still diamond-paned, and its floors are still uneven and 
sunken in places; its heavy beams run across the ceiling. One can 
even hear the sparrows chirp and see the other birds disport them- 
selves in their revels. The building has many gables, and its stories 
overhang and bulge over the pathway as if the old house was nodding 
in its sleep just as the novelist describes it. 

And in the Churchyard opposite, the scene of Barnaby and his 
mother sitting upon a tomb-stone and eating their frugal meal, can 
easily be visualized. 

Still set in a rural and beautiful district of England’s verdant lanes, 
long may the “‘ Maypole ” survive! 

It is interesting to note that in 1899 ““ The Charles Dickens Lodge ” 
was consecrated in the “‘ Maypole,” and still holds its meetings there. 
The Lodge is held in what was undoubtedly the “ best bedroom ” of 
the Inn, and the Banquet follows in the Chester Room. 


H* (Dickens’s) comic vision was the fiercest that has ever been in 

English literature, so savage as to be sometimes all but unbear- 
able. What could be more terrifying than the final quarrel between 
Sarah Gamp and Betsy Prig? Dickens probably roared with laughter 
when he wrote it ; we do when we read it; but, if we happen to stop 
laughing and get a clear sight of what he is showing us, we do not 
laugh again. 

J. Mippteton Murry in The Times. 
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“A CHRISTMAS CAROL” ONCE MORE* 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 


fj Meee have been innumerable editions of A Christmas Carol, but, 

when all is said and done, there is nothing like the original, so 
clear, so neat, so compact, with its coloured pictures, its gilt edges, its 
old-fashioned garland on the cover, and all the fragrant aroma of 
nearly eighty years ago, when Punch was still brewed over the afternoon 
fire, and holly and mistletoe within mocked the melancholy of the 
“* London particular’ without. For all good Dickensians, the original 
form of A Christmas Carol will always be the favourite ; and here is 
the next best thing to a genuine first edition, in the shape of a faithful 
facsimile of it, produced by devout and reverent care, and fortified 
with the last word by way of criticism and history from the pens of 
two of the greatest Dickensians living. Add that the volume is pub- 
lished on behalf of the funds of the National Book Trade Provident 
Society ; and what further inducement could any good Dickensian 
need to persuade him to add this edition to his bookshelf without 
delay ? 

To members of the Fellowship, the reprint makes a special appeal, 
for the Introduction is the work of the last President, while the Preface 
comes from the founder and editor of The Dickensian himself. Mr. 
Chesterton’s Introduction is a characteristic piece of prose, flashing 
with polished epigrams. Dickens, he declares, saved Christmas, not 
because it was historic, but becauseit was human. He saved it while 
it was still popular, saved it from dying, instead of waiting, like the 
aesthetes, to raise it from the dead. Advanced intelligence would have 
raised it, no doubt, 1f it had died ; but advanced intelligence is always 
too late. By the time it gets to work, nobody cares. Dickens got to 
work at once, and saved the soul of Christmas alive. 

With Mr. Matz we get to facts and records. He tells once more 
how Dickens conceived the idea of writing the Carol during a walk 
along Manchester streets, early in October, 1843, how he set to work 
upon it in a fever of excitement, and roamed the midnight pavements 
of London, seeing visions and dreaming dreams. Once more we watch 
the “‘ Inimitable” breaking loose “ like a madman” when the work 
was done ; whirling down a country dance with Mrs. Macready on his 
arm, and, no doubt, kissing all the pretty girls under the mistletoe 
before he would let them go home. Glorious days those, when everyone 
worked and lived at fever-heat ! Even the printers caught the in- 
fection, for, though they could not have got the MS. before November, 
they had the book out by Christmas, and the booksellers actually sold 
6000 copies in a day, instead of protesting that their stocks were all 
made up, that the book was too late for the season, and that a Christmas 
carol ought to be written in verse, and have music on the top of the page, 
or how could it be a Christmas Carol at all? Glorious days those, 


*A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. Facsimile of the First Edition 
(1843). With an Introduction by Gilbert K. Chesterton, and a Preface by 
B. W. Matz. London: Cecil Palmer. 6s. net. 
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and glorious to have had a part in them! How different from the 
grey, indeterminate hesitations of our own more intellectual era. 
“You and I will never” see those golden days return; but we can 
read all about them with Mr. Matz’s aid; and then we can plunge 
head over heels into their ambrosial aroma in the deathless pages of 
the “ Inimitable’ himself. For Dickens has saved Christmas alive, 
and all we, who boast ourselves good Dickensians, are the inheritors 
of his spirit and his grace. 


THE FASCINATION OF STEERFORTH 


By DORIS LANGLEY-LEVY 


Ae David Copperfield is generally acknowledged to be the best 

of Dickens’s novels, I believe it is equally usual to consider Mr. 
Micawber the best of its dramatis persone. If, in such a case as this, 
the word “ best ” implies the most entertaining character, then I think 
the palm is certainly Mr. Micawber’s ; but if it suggests the finest-cut 
cameo, the most faultless study, then—as far as I am concerned—Mr. 
Micawber must give place to James Steerforth. 

Dickens never shed over any other figure such glamour as he gave 
this proud, handsome, fascinating creature; he never made a per- 
sonality pervade a whole book with such insidious subtlety ; he never 
portrayed any other bad character (and I suppose Steerforth 7s a bad 
character) that the reader is not intended to dislike. There is perfect 
artistry in the way he has made Steerforth say and do the most 
abominable things (as in his treatment of Mr. Mell, for instance) 
without losing his lovableness or the radiance of his attractions. We 
weep at his dishonour, but we cannot revile him. Steerforth stands 
quite alone. Eugene Wrayburn, in Our Mutual Friend, has a certain 
careless cruelty in common with him, but there the analogy ends. 
Eugene is, to me at least, one of the most vivid, the most unforgettable 
of all Dickens’s richly-toned portraits; and yet he pales before the 
youth of whom his creator said :-— 


There was an ease in his manner—a gay and light manner it was, 
but not swaggering—which I still believe to have borne a kind of 
enchantment with it. I still believe him, in virtue of this carriage, 
his animal spirits, his delightful voice, his handsome face and figure, 
and, for aught I know, of some inbern power of attraction besides 
(which I think a few people to possess), to have carried a spell with 
him to which it was a natural weakness to yield, and which not 
many persons could withstand. 


Dickens endowed Steerforth with almost superhuman qualities : 
an irresistible personality, an extraordinary energy, a capacity for 
knowing almost everything and doing almost anything; yet he is 
still human. I admit I have never met a being like him, but so 
sparkling and animated and convincing is Dickens’s picture of him, 
that though he talks in a way we now consider pedantic, and wears 
cravats and frilled shirts such as I have only seen on the stage, I feel 
as if I know him; and, like David, I am enthralled by him. 
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I think that when Dickens wrote David Copperfield he felt towards 
Steerforth as a father feels towards one wayward son amongst a large, 
obedient family ; that is, a deeper love, a keener interest than any of 
the others can inspire. I think he enjoyed his attractiveness, and was 
sorry to encompass his fall. 

Dickens wrote for a strictly moral public, and drew a sharp line of 
division between good and bad. His villains are obviously villains, 
meant to be hated from the moment they step into the story; his 
heroes are obviously meant to be loved. Steerforth is his great ex- 
ception to this rule. The effect of his sin cannot be expressed more 
poignantly than in Dickens’s own words, spoken through David :— 


What is natural in me is natural in many other men, I infer, and 
so I am not ashamed to write that’ I never had loved Steerforth 
better than when the ties that bound me to him were broken. In 
the keen distress of the discovery of his unworthiness, I thought 
more of all that was brilliant in him, I softened more towards all 
that was good in him, I did more justice to the qualities that might 
have made him a man of noble nature and a great name than ever 
I had done in the height of my devotion to him. 


I am afraid we moderns of the twentieth century cannot sympathise 
with little Em’ly in her woes as Dickens would have desired, and 
cannot see her as less to blame than Steerforth for the miseries attendant 
upon her elopement with him. In a sense, she is more to blame, for 
has she not been taught a stricter virtue than he? And does she not 
realise the magnitude of Ham’s love and Peggotty’s as Steerforth could 
not possibly have realised it? Again, if he was treacheous to the 
inhabitants of the old boat at Yarmouth, was she not more treacherous 
still? She was misguided certainly; but so was Steerforth. It has 
always grieved me to think that while a deep and noble love for Em’ly 
remains in the bosom of all her friends (which is, of course, just as it 
should be), Steerforth inspires hatred in those who had been his adorers. 
Em/’ly seems to have been a thoroughly depressing companion for her 
high-spirited lover during the three or four years they were together, 
and one is almost inclined to excuse him when he leaves her eventually. 
However, this is irrelevant. 

My intention was not to attempt anything so ridiculous as a vin- 
dication of Steerforth, but merely to describe something of his fascina- 
tion, which is, though we examine every figure that dances, or limps, 
or struts, or meanders across the stage Dickens has set up for us, 
unique. 

In the first place the great producer, who knew his craft so well, 
has been careful that this strong character should have a subtly im- 
pressive entrance, which is preluded in a significant manner by David’s 
reading his name deeply carved upon the door of the playground. 
J. Steerforth ! The very name is in itself an intangible attraction ! 
And then :— 


I was not considered as being formally received into the school, 
however, until J. Steerforth arrived. Before this boy, who was 
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reputed to be a great scholar, and was very good-looking, I was 
carried as before a magistrate. He inquired, under a shed in the 
playground, into the particulars of my punishment, and was pleased 
to express his opinion that it was “a jolly shame,” for which I 
became bound to him ever afterwards. 


So Steerforth, with the most nonchalant air in the world, induces 
the youthful David to surrender his pocket-money for a “spread,” 
and we begin to feel his magnetism immediately. David is stricken 
with awe to see how his new acquaintance is hero-worshipped, and to 
learn that even the brutal Creakle never does violence to this schoolboy 
demi-god. 

And the spell is woven. The gay, headstrong youth engrosses our 
attention. We miss him when he is absent for a few chapters, and 
are delighted when he turns up again, “a handsome, well-formed 
young man, dressed with a tasteful, easy negligence.” At his own 
home, idolized by his mother and adored by the extraordinary Rosa 
Dartle, he is more captivating than ever. We are impressed with a 
sense of his puissance, pride and dignity. Strangely enough, we are 
conscious of this dignity, whatever he is doing. (Why I should be 
mes* conscious of it at the little dinner party which David calls his 
firs+ dissipation, I cannot tell; unless it be that Steerforth is the only 
dehbaachee who seems to retain his equilibrium throughout the evening.) 


His “ine, noble head, with its clustering curls, and his graceful, athletic _ 


form, perfectly groomed, as we can imagine, become familiar to us, 
though he obeys the fashions of a hundred years ago. We know his 
blandishments, his light, inspiriting laugh, his faculty for finding his 
way straight to the hearts of those whose admiration he desires; we 
know his tastes, his love of riding, fencing, boxing, sailing, and all the 
pastimes on which he can expend his magnificent energy ; and we are 
held in thraldom by his mercurial personality. | 

Almost the saddest thing that Dickens ever wrote was the unhappi- 
ness of his dishonour and disgrace, and the tragedy of his awful, yet 
beautiful death :— 


But he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where she 
and I had looked for shells, two children—on that part of it where 
some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down last night, had 
been scattered by the wind—among the ruins of the home he had 
wronged—I saw him lying with his head upon his arm, as I had 
often seen him lie at school. 


To me there is but one moment in David Copperfield more vibrant 
with emotion than this. It is here :— 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened the windows. 

The windows of the chamber where he lay, I darkened last. I lifted 


up the leaden hand, and held it to my heart; and all the world 
seemed death and silence, broken only by his mother’s moaning. 


1 know I shall never come upon those words without a tremor of 


pain and. tears. 
P 
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DICKENS AND HIS “ HERALDIC CREST” 


By T. P. COOPER 


Ce DICKENS, as a story-teller, belongs to the immortals, 
’ and he has probably given more real pleasure to more people 
than anyone who ever lived. He stands out pre-eminently as the 
novelist of the people, and we rightly claim him to have been one of 
the greatest, though he had certain obvious limitations. He ridiculed 
archeology, the king of hobbies; his story of “ The Five Sisters of 
York ” is inaccurate, and other pen pictures evidence a lack of know- 
ledge of past events 
and facts. 

Of course, nothing 
that may be said now in 
criticism will weaken 
his hold upon the affec- 
tions of the reading 
pubhe. He saw certain 
abuses and shams in 
the lives of his fellow- 
countrymen, and with 
earnestness and pungent 
wit set out to destroy 
them. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that “he 
was guilty of no error.” 
He, and many men who 
achieved fame by their 
marvellous and unpre- 
cedented qualities, as- 
sumed without author- 

DICKENS'S DINNER SERVICE ity armorial bearings 
and heraldic devices to 
which they had no hereditary or lawful claim. 

Heraldry is no mere frivolous fancy, meaning nothing more than the 
caprice or taste of those who employ it, or carelessly appropriate that 
to which they are not entitled. There is an erroneous impression 
amongst many people that the bare fact of their surname entitles 
them, without any further inquiry, to the armorial bearings associated 
therewith, and thus the strangest and often most ludicrous confusion 
takes place. 

Dickens appears to have fallen into this egregious blunder, and 
unwittingly flaunted a sham heraldic device. How he obtained, or 
who suggested his pseudo crest, we cannot answer. We know that it 
was artistically engraved upon his silver-plate, and neatly painted 
upon the various pieces of a china dinner service, which Copeland’s, 
the celebrated potters, specially made for the Squire of Gad’s Hill 
Place. The curious emblem he sported may have been supplied by an 
engraver of signet-rings, or, more probably, some heraldic stationer, 


*“CREST ” ON ONE OF THE PLATES OF CHARLES 
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for half-a-guinea, found the “family crest’; and Dickens, having no 
knowledge of the gentle science of heraldry, did not know that he was 
being imposed upon. 

The “ crest” used by the novelist without authority appears to be 
one originally granted by the College of Arms in 1625 to William 
Dickens, a citizen of London, which, in heraldic terms, is described 
thus : * a lion couchant, or, in dexter, a cross patonce, sable.” Dickens 
could have rightly borne this crest if he had legally proved descent 
from the original grantee. This he did not do; hence the “ crest ” he 
paraded was an ostentatious pretence. Being unaware of the varied 
forms of heraldic crosses also, the *‘ crest’? which he indiscriminately 
assumed was pictured 
on his book-plate with 
an ill-drawn “ Maltese gee 
cross,” dissimilar in 
form to the one on his 
china ware, which is 
represented as a“ Cross 
patonce.”’ 

Charles Dickens never 
recorded a pedigree in 
the Heralds’ College, 
nor established his right 
to Arms. The crest the 
popular novelist usurp- 
ed was a mere capricious 
fancy. It meant noth- 
ing, and it was worth Se 
nothing, though he : 
probably thought he CHARLE 5 DICKEN Ss. 


had heraldic authority 
and a right to the FACSIMILE OF CHARLES DICKENS’S BOOK-PLATB 


cognizance. 

If Dickens had possessed even an elementary knowledge of heraldry, 
a science no writer should neglect, what an immense interest would 
have been the various devices blazoned in old churches, wrought on 
tombstones, and figured in endless places which he certainly must have 
noticed. He could without any effort, with his customary craftsman- 
ship, have woven round an ancient shield of arms a fascinating story 
as popular as those he gave us about an old clock, or Master Watts’ 
inscriptive tablet in the Seven Poor Travellers.” 

Dickens, Shakespeare and Scott were essentially poets in tenderness, 
romance and creative power, and men who had the truest enjoyment 
in life. No writer saw a thing so quickly as Dickens, and what he 
saw he invariably portrayed faithfully. But he never described a 
quaint or curious armorial bearing ; it was otherwise with Shakespeare 
and Scott. The author of the * Merry Wives of Windsor,” at the 
beginning of the play, facetiously comments on the “dozen white 
luces ’ borne by Justice Shallow. The satirical dialogue between Sir 
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Hugh Evans and Slender is ingenious and clever; and their jocular 
allusions to Shallow’s coat of arms, it may be noted, do not appear 
in the earliest versions of the comedy. In 1596, John Shakespeare, 
recited in the original grant as the father of William Shakespeare, 
“ The Bard of Avon,” was conceded armorial bearings. It is supposed 
that Sic Thomas Lucy, the prototype of Justice Shallow, who had 
influence in Court circles, in an unfriendly manner opposed the ap- 
plication. The Dramatist, in the later edition of the “ Merry Wives,” 
retaliated by holding the Lucy arms up to the ridicule of the world 
by his invective witticism. 

‘Scott, unlike Dickens, in his romances, makes many interesting 
references to the armorial bearings and badges of his knightly charac- 
ters. Sir Walter had a correct estimate of heraldry as an element of 
education, and in “‘ Rob Roy,” Miss Vernon exclaims: ““ What! Is 
it possible 2 Not know the figures of heraldry !—of what could your 
father be thinking ? ” 

Many authors have found heraldrv—even in these democratic times— 
to be a wonderful exponent of history, and not a mere dry-as-dust 
science. If Dickens had been versed in the art and mystery of armory, 
and known some of the rules and fundamental principles which underlay 
genuine heraldry, he would not have fallen into the error of appropriat- 
ing under false pretences, the crest of a seventeenth century armigerous. 
citizen 


INTO THE CITY WITH DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 


Il. 
ST. PAUL’S TO ALDGATE PUMP 
Uf 
. dis you please, is this the city ?”’ enquired Little Florence Dombey. 
“Wes pnt. men of business. We (who) belong to the city,” to 


quote old Sol Gills in the same book, say “* yes”? most emphatically, 
as anything west of St. Paul’s is not quite of the city from a real business 
point of view, the city proper having its centre in the Bank, and being 
bounded on the west by St. Paul’s and on the east by Aldgate Pump. 

‘Something in the city > must have had a peculiar fascination for 
Dickens, seeing the continual reference he made to city life. It was 
Bob Sawyer who explained to Mrs. Raddle how it was he was unable 
to pay her little bill. “I’m very sorry..... but the fact is, that I 
have been disappointed in the city to-day "— extra-ordinary place 
that city. An astonishing number of men always are getting dis- 
appointed there.” 

~ Every morning, with an air ever new,” Herbert Pocket in Great 
Er pectations, “* went into the city to look about him... .. I asked 
hin in the course of conversation what he was? He replied, ‘A 
capitalist—an Insurer of Ships... .. in the city.” ~ 

Mr. Tibbs—whose wife kept the Boarding House described in Sketches 
by Boz—* always went out at ten o'clock in the morning and returned 
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at five in the afternoon, with an exceedingley dirty face, and smelling 
mouldy. Nobody knew what he was or where he went, but Mrs. Tibbs 
used to say with an air of great importance, that he was engaged in the 
city.” 
_ Nadgett, in Martin Chuzzlewit, “ was always keeping appointments 
in the city, and the other man never seemed to come.’’ 

Writing in the Uncommercial Traveller under the title of “ The City 
of the Absent,’ Dickens says : ; 


When I think I deserve particularly well of myself, and have 
earned the right to enjoy a little treat, I stroll from Covent Garden 
into the City of London, after business-hours there, on a Saturday, 
or—better yet—on a Sunday, and roam about its deserted nooks 
and corners. 


It is because of this first hand knowledge that we have those im- 
perishable pictures of city offices, of their clerks, and of the wavs of 
the business world in general, the latter written with a fidelity that is 
surprising when one realises that Dickens never had any office experi- 
ence other than with a lawyer. 


I. 


Of the many city businesses described by Dickens, perhaps that of 
“the firm of Dombey and Son, wholesale, retail and for exportation,” 
is the best known, although the houses of Cheeryble Brothers, Anthony 
Chuzzlewit and Son, Scrooge and Marley, and Chicksey, Veneering and 
Stobbles run it pretty closely. Unfortunately, the exact location of 
any of these premises is hard to determine. We are told that ‘* the 
utiices of Dombev and Son were within the liberties of the City of 
London, and within hearing of Bow Bells, the Royal Exchange was 
close at hand; the Bank of England, with its vaults of gold and silver 
‘down among the dead men’ underground, was their magnificent 
neighbour. Just round the corner stood the rich East India House.” 

‘‘ The old-established firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son, Manchester 
Warehousemen, and so forth, had its place of business in a very narrow 
street somewhere behind the Post Office; where every house was in 
the brightest summer morning very gloomy ; and where light porters 
watered the pavements, each before his own employer's premises, in 
fantastic patterns, in the dog-days.” 

The business house of Cheeryble Brothers was reached by Nicholas 
and Mr. Ned “along Threadneedle Street and through some lanes and 
passages on the right. until they, at length, emerged in a quiet. shady, 
little square.” In former days a City Square stood at about the junction 
of Threadneedle Street and Bishopsgate Street, and was undoubtedly 
fhe “sufficiently desirable nook in the heart of a busy town lke 
London” which Tim Linkinwater was so enthusiastic about. 

The location of Scrooge’s office is not clear. but it was doubtless close 
to the region of the Bank, for we read that Bob Crachit. on leaving 
the office, ** went down a slide on Cornlull..... in honour of its being 


{hristmas Eve.” 


< 
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The exact place of business, too, of Mr. Merdle (Little Dorrit) who 
‘“was in the city necessarily,” is also not recorded, but a splendid 
picture is given in the book of the carriage ride of Mr. Dorrit and Mr. 
Merdle from Grosvenor Square to the golden “ street of the Lombards,” 
where Mr. Dorrit’s Banker had his place of business. 

Doyce and Clennam, in the same book, “shared a portion of a roomy 
house in one of the grave, old fashioned City streets lying not far from 
the Bank of England, by London Wall.” 

The business house of the elder Clennam, at which Mr. Flintwich 
officiated as the agent for Mrs. Clennam, was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Upper Thames Street, for we read that Clennam “ crossed 
by St. Paul’s, and went down at a long angle, almost to the water’s 
edge, through some of the crooked and descending streets which lie 
(and lay more crookedly and closely then) between th® river and 


Cheapside..... passing silent warehouses and wharves, and here and 
there a narrow alley leading to the river..... he came at last to the 
house he sought ..... an old brick house, so dingy as to be all but black, 


standing by itself within a gateway.” Spigwiffin’s Wharf, where the 
Nicklebys were lodged by their Uncle Ralph, was somewhere in this 
direction, for it is described as “‘a large, old, dingy house in Thames 
Street ; the doors and windows of which were so bespattered with mud 
that it would have appeared to have been uninhabited for years..... 
old and gloomy and black in truth it was, and sullen and dark 
were the rooms. There was a wharf behind, opening on the 
Thames.” 

It was at one of the wharves in Thames Street that little Florence 
Dombey, after having been robbed of her clothes by “good Mrs. 
Brown,” was discovered by Walter Gay, who had been supervising the 
landing of some cargo on behalf of Dombey and Son. 

Also in this direction was the wine merchant’s office so aptly des- 
ceribed in No Thoroughfare. 

“In a courtyard in the City of London which was No Thoroughfare 
either for vehicles or foot passengers: a courtyard diverging from a 
steep, a slippery and a winding street connecting Tower Street with 
the Middlesex shore of the Thames, stood the place of business 
Wilding and Co.,Wine Merchants. Probably as a jocose acknowledgment 
of the obstructive character of this main approach, the point nearest 
to its base at which one could take the river, bore the appellation of 
Break Neck Stairs. The courtyard itself had likewise been des- 
criptively entitled in old time, Cripple Corner.” 


III. 


Adjacent to Saint Paul’s is St. Martins Le Grand, from which 
Mr. Pickwick took a cab to the Golden Cross: ‘ Only a bob’s vorth,” 
as the driver cried. The site of the old Post Office building is a piece 
of waste land now. Opposite, and where the new Post Office building 
stands, was the site of the “ Bull and Mouth,” at which John Browdie 
and his bride arrived when making their first visit to London. 

In Cheapside Mr. Mould, the undertaker in Martin Chuzzlewit, had 
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his establishment “abutting on a churchyard, small and shady.” 
Wood Street, on the left, reminds us that Pip on coming to London to 
enjoy the first of his Great Expectations, arrived at the Cross Keys 
here (where afterwards he entertained Estella), and further on is King 
Street, leading to the Guildhall to which Dickens went to see the 
giants Gog and Magog when a small boy (Gone Astray). In the Courts 
here, the famous Bardell v. Pickwick trial was held. 

It was in Cheapside that Sam Weller displayed his “ extensive and 
peculiar’ knowledge of London. Mr. Pickwick after his altercation 
with Dodson and Fogg, felt in need of a glass of brandy and water, and 
was at once directed by Sam where to get it. 


“Second court on the right hand side, last house but vun on the 
same side of the vay—take the box as stands in the first fire place, 
*cos there ain’t no leg in the middle o* the table, wich all the others 
has, and it’s wery inconwenient.”’ 


The court in question is variously identified with Grocer’s Hall 
Court, Honey Court and Freeman’s Court. 

Cheapside leads into Poultry, and thence to the Bank. On the 
right is the Mansion House where, to quote from A Christmas Carol, 
“The Lord Mayor, in the stronghold of the mighty Mansion House, 
gave orders to his fifty cooks and butlers to keep Christmas as a Lord 
Mayor’s household should.” In Gone Astray we read “ There was 
dinner preparing at the Mansion House, and when I peeped in at the 
grated kitchen window..... my heart began to beat with hope that 
the Lord Mayor..... would look out of an upper apartment and direct 
me to be taken in.” 

The Bank of England recalls the visit of the elder Weller with Sam 
to cash the money the former received under Mrs. Weller’s will, when 
some amusing references were made to “ reduced counsels.” 

That Dickens was familiar with this portion of the city, the following 
from The Uncommercial Traveller will show :— 


To walk on to the Bank, lamenting the good old times and be- 
moaning the present evil period, would be an easy next step, so I 
would take it, and would make my houseless circuit of the Bank, 
and give a thought to the treasure within; likewise to the guard 
of soldiers passing the night there, and nodding over the fire. 


Bella Wilfer, too, we read, “ thought as she glanced at the Mighty 
Bank, how agreeable it would be to have an hour’s gardening there, 
with a bright copper shovel.” 

The Royal Exchange finds frequent reference in Dickens. In 
Sketches by Boz we read, “ We never went on Change, by any chance, 
without seeing some shabby genteel men, and we have wondered what 
earthly business they can have there.”” A similar experience was that 
of Pip who said: “I went on Change and I saw fluey men sitting there 
ecw whom I took to be great merchants, though I couldn’t understand 
why they should all be out of spirits.” Herbert, too, in the same book, 
Great Expectations, “ when he felt his case unusually serious ..... would 
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go on Change at a busy time and walk in and out, in a kind of gloomy 
country dance figure, among the assembled magnates.” 

Nadgett, the mysterious, in Martin Chuzzlewit,“‘ would sit on Change 
for hours, looking at everybody who walked in and out.” 

No. 1 Lombard Street (since rebuilt), was formerly Smith Payne 
and Smith’s Bank, where Mr. Weller banked ‘the balance of the second 
Mrs. Weller’s funded savings ” after having sold out the stock at the 
Bank of England as mentioned above. At No. 2 was the bank of 
George Beadnall, with whose daughter Maria, Dickens, as a youth, 
fell in love: the family lived on the premises, and Dickens visited her 
with his friend, Henry Kolle, who was courting her sister. In George 
Yard, Lombard Street, is the famous “ George and Vulture,” where Mr. 
Pickwick, in reply to the enquiry of Bob Sawyer, “I say, old 
boy, where do you hang out ”’ ? said he was “‘ suspended.” Here Mr. 
Pickwick was served with the subpoena in the breach of promise trial. 
It is pretty much the same to-day as it was in the Pickwickian days a 
hundred years ago, and is the only real old Dickens Inn now remaining 
in London. 

“In Change Alley, off Cornhill, formerly stood Garraways—frequented 
by Pickwick, from which coffee house he indited the famous “ Chops 
and Tomato Sauce ” letter. 

Here, too, came Nadgett to dry “‘a very damp pocket handkerchief 
before the fire,” and to perform other mysterious acts. 

Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, where Dodson and Fogg had their office, 
was opposite Change Alley: the present Royal Exchange is on the 
site. 

In Bishopsgate Street, “‘ round the corner ” from Old Sol Gills, lived 
““ Brogley the broker.”’ Here, too, was The London Tavern, where 
Dickens took the chair at the first dinner of the General Theatrical 
Fund Association in 1846. And here was held the famous meeting so 
humorously described in Nicholas Nickleby: the Company was called 
The United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking 
Punctual Delivering Company. “ Why the very name will get the 
shares up to a premium in ten days.” 

St Peter’s Church, at the corner of Gracechurch Street, is pointed 
out as figuring in Our Mutual Friend. 

Leadenhall Market, where Tim Linkinwater used to get his new laid 
eggs before breakfast—thus pooh-poohing the idea of country new 
laid eggs—is close at hand. The “ Blue Dragon,” in Bull’s Head 
Passage, may have stood for the “‘ Blue Boar” where Sam Weller 
composed his famous valentine. 

At 157 Leadenhall Street was the original shop of Sol Gills, the 
nautical instrument maker. Its famous sign of the Little Wooden 
Midshipman is now to be seen at the Minories. 

“ Anywhere in the immediate vicinity ”’ of the office of Dombey and 
Son, we are told, “‘ there might be seen..... little timber midshipmen 
in obsolete naval uniforms eternally employed outside the shop doors 
of bee: instrument makers in taking observation of the hackney 
coaches.” : 
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That Dickens was on speaking terms with one in Leadenhall Street, 
the following from The Uncommercial Traveller will testify. “My 
no day’s business beckoning me to the east end of London, I..... 
got past the India House and..... my little wooden midshipman, 
after affectionately patting him on one leg of his knee shorts for old 
acquaintance sake.” ; 

Further along we reach, on the left, St. Mary Axe, where Pubsey and 
Co. had offices, and Riah, the Jew, a pretty roof garden in which 
Lizzie Hexam and Jenny Wren muth delighted. Bevis Marks turns 
to the right out of St. Mary Axe, and has many memories of Sampson 
Brass and Dick Swiveller. 

At the end of Leadenhall Street we reach Aldgate Pump, and here 
Fenchurch Street to the right takes us back again to Gracechurch 
Street, Lombard Street and the Bank. 

In an Uncommercial Traveller paper Dickens tells us how he passed 
Aldgate Pump on his walk to the East End of London: and in one of 
his early Boz Sketches he refers to Shabby gentility being “as 
purely localas..... the pump at Aldgate.” 

In Dombey and Son, after the return of Walter, when Toots could 
not bear to see the happiness of Florence and him, we read, “ Well 
might Mr. Toots leave the little company that evening..... to take 
a little turn to Aldgate Pump and back, and the mad old man” 
who lived next door to the Nicklebys at Bow referred to “the Statue 
at Charing Cross having been lately seen on the Stock Exchange at 
midnight walking arm in arm with the Pump from Aldgate, in a riding 
habit.” 

Returning along Fenchurch Street, it is a straight road to the 
Bank by way of Lombard Street again: on our left we pass Mark 
Lane, which leads into Tower Street. This district is thus quaintly 
described in The Uncommercial Traveller. 


Rot and mildew and dead citizens formed the uppermost scent, 
while, infused into it in a dreamy way not at all displeasing, was the 
staple character of the neighbourhood. In the churches about 
Mark Lane, for example, there was a dry whiff of wheat; and I 
accidentally struck an airy sample of barley out of an aged hassock 
in one of them. From Rood Lane to Tower Street, and thereabouts, 
there was often a subtle flavour of wine: sometimes, of tea. One 
church near Mincing Lane smelt like a druggist’s drawer. Behind the 
Monument the service had a flavour of damaged oranges, which, a 
little further down towards the river, tempered into herrings, and 
gradually toned into a cosmopolitan blast of fish. In one chu:ch, 
the exact counterpart of the church in the “‘ Rake’s Progress” where 
the hero is being married to the horrible old lady, there was no 
speciality of atmosphere, until the organ shook a perfume of hides 
all over us from some adjacent warehouse. 


In Mincing Lane was the counting house of Chicksey, Veneering and 
‘Stobbles—‘ a wall eyed ground floor by a dark gateway ’’—where R. 
Wilfer spent his days, and from here the “innocent elopement,’”’ so 
charmingly described in Our Mutual Friend, took place. 
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BARDELL v. PICKWICK 
DODSON AND FOGG VINDICATED 
By Justice W. R. RIDDELL, of Ontario 


ICKWICK got a fair trial, the conduct of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg was exemplary throughout, and Mrs. Bardell was in all 
probability a wronged woman. 
These are the conclusions of William Renwick Riddell, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, who has made a candid re-examination 
of the facts in the noted litigation of Bardell v. Pickwick. 

The odium cast upon Dodson and Fogg for well on toward a hundred - 
years rests on the natural resentment of the beaten party in a litigation 
against the lawyers for the opposing side and has no-solid basis in 
fact, as far as the admissible evidence in “‘ The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club” goes. Supposing that Dickens reported the case 
correctly, and discounting sneers and slurs which are aside from the 
record of the trial itself, the whole proceeding was quite as it should be, . 
according to the learned Canadian jurist. The infamy attached to 
Dodson and Fogg, Sergeant Buzfuz and Mrs. Bardell flows entirely 
from unfair statements of interested parties. 

“In no instance,” says the reviewer of the celebrated trial, “has. 
the principle been better exemplified, ‘ No defence ; abuse the plaintiff’s. 
attorneys.’ ”’ : 

All lawyers, including the most virtuous, would be held up to per-- 
manent execration if their reputation was to rest on the statements. 
of narrow-minded and bitter clients of defeated adversaries. To 
rescue Dodson and Fogg from this injustice is the principal purpose of 
Justice Riddell’s researches. 

“In the present case,’ wrote Justice Riddell, “‘there can be no 
doubt that the plaintiff believed that Pickwick had offered her marriage - 
—she does not to the very end suggest any other belief and no bad. 
faith is attributed to her by the reporter. That her friends had the 
same belief is obvious both from their conversation and their evidence 
at the trial. His own friends were more than suspicious ; at the time 
Tupman, Winkle and Snodgrass ‘ coughed slightly and looked dubiously 
at each other,’ evidently suspecting Pickwick and incredulous of his. 
innocence. When the letter announcing the action was received,. 

. Wardle hoped that the action was only ‘a vile attempt’ to extort 
money, but said so with ‘a short dry cough’ and thought Pickwick 
‘a sly dog.’ ” 

After recounting the evidence further the jurist continues : 

‘‘ Moreover there is much to indicate legal liability in any aspect of 
the case. While there can be no doubt that Mrs. Bardell thought. 
Pickwick had proposed to her, it is said that Pickwick had no such 
intention ; that there was no consensus ad idem, and therefore there 
was no contract. This is a partial view of the facts; the law is clear 
that whatever a man’s real intention may be, if he so conducts himself 
that another person would reasonably believe that he means to assert. 
something, and that he means the other person should act on the: 
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assertion and another does so believe and act, the man is legally in the 
same position as though he had actually made the assertion. 

“ Pickwick apparently did not intend to propose marriage ; but his 
conduct was at least equivocal. The plaintiff’s child was got out of 
the way by Pickwick; he was obviously embarrassed ; he asked Mrs. 
Bardell if it was a much greater expense to keep two people than to 
keep one, and went on in such a way that any woman in Mrs. Bardell’s 
place might reasonably think he was proposing marriage, and she did 
think it. Even without Pickwick’s asking the boy if he should not 
like to have another father, there was already ample upon which to 
found an action.” 

The criticisms founded upon the fact that Dodson and Fogg did not 
exact a flat fee, but took the case on contingent, are brushed aside by 
Justice Riddell, who continues : 

“Tt is the pride of the profession of law that no person, however 
poor, is ever prevented from pressing an honest claim from want of 
means ; scores of actions have been and scores more will be brought 
for impecunious clients by solicitors who can have no possible hope of 
payment, even for out-of-pocket disbursements, unless they are suc- 
cessful and so get their costs out of the defendant.” 

As for the attempt to blast the character of Dodson and Fogg 
because of the indignant exclamations of Pickwick when he learned 
that Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle had been called against him, the 
vindicator of those two attorneys says, as set forth in the American 
Bar Association Journal : 

“No solicitor who did his duty by his client would fail to subpoena 
such important witnesses who had seen the defendant in the ‘ delicate 
situation.’ There was no sending by them of an agent, clandestinely 
and behind the back of the lawyer on the other side, to try and find out. 
what the other side was doing, as was done by Mr. Pickwick when he 
sent Sam to ‘ ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself seems disposed toward 
me.’ Perker ‘drew himself up with conscious dignity’ and rebuked 
his client for this underhand proceeding. 

“« Tf either side is to be charged with sharp practice, is it not the side 
which deliberately chose the course to call no witnesses, but to trust 
to counsel’s eloquence to throw dust in the eyes of the Judge and throw 
itself upon the jury ? Is it any wonder that experienced counsel like 
Sergeant Snubbin, when he heard the course proposed to be followed, 
smiled, ‘ Crooked his leg with increased violence and coughed dubiously.’ 
It is quite plain that he had no confidence in his case ; nor had Perker. 
And yet there has never, so far as I know, been any reflection upon the 
course taken by Perker ; all the blame is thrown on Dodson and Fogg. 

“The trial was carefully prepared for, every legitimate means of 
impressing the jury with the merits of the plaintifi’s case was thought 
out; Perker bore witness to the excellent ideas of effect and admitted, 
‘Capital fellows those, Dodson and Fogg.’ No one can say that all 
this was not in the direct line of their plain duty to their client. They 
retained as counsel the best man they could. It may be that Sergeant 
Snubbin was at the very top of his profession, and that he was said to 
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lead the court by the nose; he certainly conducted the defence with 
skill. ‘He did the best he could for Mr. Pickwick,’ but Sergeant Buz- 
fuz was a first-class man to entrust with a plaintiff’s brief at the trial, 
and his junior, Mr. Skimpin, showed capacity as a nisi prius counsel. 

“The case was fairly fought, there was no sharp practice, the facts 
as detailed by the witnesses were not disputed, the Judge’s charge was 
unexceptionable, the jury was a special jury, Pickwick’s own counsel 
did not believe in his case and the result was inevitable.” 

Pickwick’s passive resistance in going to jail rather than pay the 
judgment may be admired, but Justice Riddell insists that it was 
sheer wrong-headedness. 

‘“‘ The many amiable and lovable features of Mr. Pickwick’s character 
should not blind us,” he continues, “to his pompous self-importance 
and total disregard of the opinions and wishes of others, his jerfect 
conviction of his own infallibility and his intolerance of resistance to 
his fiat. 

‘“ Of course, the plain duty of Dodson and Fogg was to compel 
payment of the damages, and it was equally their plain duty to 
compel payment of their costs by Pickwick in ease of their client.” 

New York Times, 4th June, 1922. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY ON DICKENS 


T the Indian Hostel, Gower Street, W.C., recently, Mr. John 
Galsworthy gave a fascinating address on “ Novels and Great 
Novelists.” 

In his personal reflections, Mr. Galsworthy selected three novelists 
who had influenced his style and outlook largely—Charles Dickens, 
Ivan Turgenieff and Guy de Maupassant. Analysing the respective 
qualities of these masters, he said, ** Dickens was a great imaginative 
creator who wrote with the zest of a schoolboy at a Christmas feast. 
He was the perfect master of happy extravagance, an English stylist 
of extraordinary force. Sometimes he mounted the high horse of 
romance and rode it very badly. Dickens was English of the English. 

The Victorian writers believed with all their hearts that life was 
worth living. They had no ironic misgivings, no sort of grin on the 
face of faith. One gathered that the literary gatherings of those days 
were remarkable for jesting, drinking, politics and oysters; and he 
was not sure that the literary gatherings of to-day confined themselves 
to anything so good. 

Dickens laid the foundation of one’s style and tinged one’s philosoph- 
ical outlook. From the age of 12 to 16 I drank and ate Dickens, whose 
only moral was sheer genius, which cannot be passed on to students. 

To him, beyond dispute, Dickens was the greatest English novelist ; 
and the greatest example in the annals of all novel-writing of the 
triumph of sheer exuberant genius. He had no culture, no art, and 
yet by native imagination and force of expression he had left human 
nature imprinted on men’s minds more variously and vividly than 
any other Western novelist. 
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FREDERICK T. HARRY 


N EMBERS of the Fellowship will learn with deep regret of the 

unexpected death of one of its brightest members—Mr. Frederick 
T. Harry. He died of bronchial pneumonia on the 14th September, 
while on holiday at St. Leonards-on-Sea, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Harry had not yet reached his fortieth birthday. 

He was a good Dickensian, but it was really the dramatic side 
that, some sixteen years ago, first attracted him to the Fellowship. 
Previously he had been in the habit of producing his own dramatic 
Versions of Dickens novels on the amateur stage, and one has re- 
collections even so far back as that of his excellent performances of 
Pecksniff, Montague Tigg, Chuffey, Quilp, the Grandfather, and many 
others. His brief character sketches will be vividly remembered. 
He was not long in the Fellowship before his dramatic capabilities 
brought him into prominence, and from 
1909 onwards he undertook stage 
management for the Fellowship’s Drama- 
tic Company. He was responsible for 
the production at the New Cross and 
Kennington Theatres, and elsewhere, of 
Oliver Twist, Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby 
Rudge—of all of which he was part 
author—the Drood Trial and numerous 
miscellaneous entertainments, including 
many for wounded soldiers. Two of the 
adaptations in which he collaborated are 
now on tour professionally. 

Mr. Harry was a member of the FREDERICK T. HARRY 
Council for many years, and having a 
sound and practical judgment, his advice was eagerly sought and his 
opinions listened to. His activities did not end with the Fellowship, 
however, for among others may be mentioned his interest in Church 
work, particularly in its connection with a male voice choir; he had 
a good baritone voice, a fair knowledge of music, could paint, and was 
a craftsman of considerable skill. By profession he was an analytical 
chemist, and an associate of the Institute of Chemists and a Fellow 
of the Chemical Society. 

But it is not by his successes and versatility that he will be re- 
membered most by those who were fortunate enough to know him 
intimately. The qualities which endeared him to them, were above 
all his buoyant disposition and never failing cheeriness. Nothing 
seemed to daunt him, and in the blackest days of the war (when 
he served as a special constable), his optimism never flagged. Indeed, 
one may say in all reverence that when Dickens conceived Mark 
Tapley he might have taken as a model our dear friend. 

He was a boon companion, a devoted husband and father, and the 
loss to his family and friends is irreparable. 

It is always a painful task to write of one, who, in the heyday of 
life and success, has gone from among us, and to one, who knew him so 
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well, the effort to make this feeble tribute worthy of his memory 
is profoundly distressing. 

He was laid to rest, amid a peilane mass of flowers, at Streatham 
Cemetery on the 20th September. 

The sympathy of the Fellowship will, I know, go out to his widow 
.and his small daughter. 


«Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio: 
A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
WR. 
A. E. Brooxes-Cross. 


THE IMMORTAL CHARLES 


By J. M. STUART-YOUNG 


FRIEND have I: a friend who lived and loved 
Full five decades before I saw the light ; 
Yet his great heart my spirit sought and proved 
Before my first decade had taken flight. 


My home to-day is fill’d with phantom friends, 
Who are the offspring of his fecund brain : 

My thoughts they share, until life’s record ends: 
Mine for delight, for wonder or for pain ! 


Children of his,—each one a human rose !— 
Bloom, fade and die within the one brief hour ; 
They wake in joy, whenever I impose 
My need, or crave their Maker’s magic pow’r. 


Sometimes with little Paul my feet are led 

Towards life’s shore, where waves moan all forlorn : 
My soul with sorrow’s joy is manna-fed, 

As I catch glimpses of Love’s Endless Morn. 


Heep and Micawber saunter from the past ; 

Or quaint Sam Weller plays his antics droll ; 
Else with the Chuzzlewits my lot is cast : 

A very birthday of the happy soul ! . 


‘O, what a friend, a splendid friend to have !— 
A gen’rous soul that makes the earth Ideal ! 
Long days we spend together, naught to crave, 
Or tread through realms which Fancy’s pow’r makes Real ! 


His creed was Radical. Yet would he shame 
The Liberals of our own degenerate day ; 

That “ policy ” he would in wrath disclaim 
Which tolerates, or builds upon, Decay ! 
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Dickens: who left yon star-enamel’d sky 
To touch the human heart to sympathy : 
Your lips are dust ; but your great soul on high 
Is one with God’s—and Man’s—eternally ! 


Il. 
Our golden tropic moon is calmly steering 
Her course across the blue ; 
I sit at ease, within my lonely clearing, 
And read the Tale Romantic 
First my untrain’d childhood knew,— 
“ Barnaby Rudge ”’: around me the rich splendour 
Of Night’s voluptuous breast ; 
Behind, a lamp, with rays subdued and tender, 
That lights each well-known chapter 
To a new-found interest. 


The whisp ring trees conspire within the shadows 
To hold my heart in thrall : 
For, as I trip with Dolly o’er the meadows, 
They murmur to my senses, 
“Ts Life real, after all 2?” 
Strangely remote this world of peace and quiet: 
My soul is borne afar 
With Gordon’s Mob to ravage and to riot, 
Where Maypole Hugh and Dennis 
Loose the haggard dogs of War ! 


This insubstantial pageant built around me 
Seems real, wondrous real: 
The Master’s magic, by its spell, has bound me 
In rhythms of the Cosmic, 
Seeking ever the Ideal. 
It is as if the Art of mighty Dickens 
Had made this world a Dream ; 
My soul, bemused, to realms of Romance quickens, 
And I have merged my senses 
In the search of Things that Seem ! 


E’en nightjar’s cry, so curtly shrilly pleasant, 
Pealing across the night, 
Has lost its pow’r to wake me to the Present, 
While I am thrill’d with wonder, See 
And with rapturous affright ! 
A child once more, I meet with boyish yearning 
Sir John, the man of ease, 
Whose fascinating manners leave me burning 
To emulate his methods, 
While I scorn his sophistries. 
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Egregious Simon Tappertit, and Dolly, 
With Miggs, the tearful shrew, 
Their tale of love unfold, whose priceless folly 
Is rich with tears and laughter, 
Never-old and ever-new. 
Fled all the vears that held me back from Childhood : 
I stand “ outside”’ of Time,— 
These whisp’ring voices in the tropic wildwood 
Proclaim that only Spirit 
Dwells in Mem’ry’s Golden Clime. 


But lo! the dawn,—sweet mission-bells awake me 
To harder world of Fact: 
To mundane cares, that ev ry day o’ertake me, 
And must perforce be follow’d 
In each trivial word and act. 
Yet, as [ close the Master-Dreamer’s story, 
With tend’rest of regrets, 
I know a truth,—Life’s Wonder, Love’s Great Glory !— : 
The things that never happen’d 
Are the things no heart forgets ! 


DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


oP) 


The recent establishment of a “community church” in Pepperell, 
Massachusetts, by a fusion of Congregationalists and Unitarians, with 
«a mnixture of what Mr. Venus would have called ‘* human warious,”? 
in an interesting phenomenon much exploited in the “‘ liberal ”’ press. — 
The Living Church, Milwaukee, U.S.A., 17th June, 1922. 

Procedure is also much criticised. Every Court in the country has 
its Jarndyce versus Jarndyce and its Serjeant Buzfuz.—Daily News, 
29th June, 1922. 

~~ Lord Sydenham reminds ine of the fat boy of Pickwick. He is 
always trying to make our flesh creep,” said the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords yesterday.— Daily News, 6th July, 1922. 

My. Crummies once expressed his innocent wonder to Nicholas 
Nickleby “How these things get into the newspapers,” and many 
Parhamentarians must be as naively wondering to-day how certain 
muatters appear among the House of Commons notices.— Birmingham 
Daily Post, July 6th, 1922. 

And what of that visit we pay to friends we haven’t seen since they 
were marred, We conjure up a harrowing vision of our dignified 
self, Kissing a “* demmed, damp, moist, unpleasant”? baby,— Liverpool 
Echo, July 6th, 1922. 

In Barnes’s period, The Times, like most of its rivals, indulged in 
a freedom of language that is now wiknown, but which Dickens did 
not exaggerate, when describing the abusive skirmishes hetween the 
~ Batanswill Gazette’ and * Independent.” The editors of great: 
London newspapers were not a whit behind Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk 
we thix vein of rhetoric.— John o Londows Weekly, July 8th, 1922. 
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DEsIGN For County Councit CHarrs.—There seems to be general 
agreement that the central chair should include a figure of Boadicea, 
in view of the fact that she was the first to encourage the improvement 
of London—by burning it down. It is thought that one chair might 
include a figure of Pussyfoot, in memory of the Council’s attitude on 
the “ Midnight Follies’ question. The other chair, it is suggested, 
should represent Mr. Stiggins holding in his hand a scroll inscribed : 
“No games in the public parks on Sundays.”—Daily Express, 10th 
July, 1922. 

Mr. Justice Horridge yesterday ordered some women in a court to 
cease knitting ..... Has not Dickens given a grim picture in the 
Tale of Two Cities, of the knitting-women who never paused in their 
work as they counted the sinister harvest of the guillotine ?— Daily 
Murror, 13th July, 1922. 

On the other hand, he (the diamond thief), may get away without 
trouble, in which case the diamond is eventually sold, for a twentieth 
or less of its value, to the emissary of the Illicit Diamond Buyer, who, 
like Mr. Chevy Slyme, is always waiting round the corner.— Birmingham 
Daily Mail, July 13th, 1922. 

There are a host of Mrs. Gummidges in the world. If they couldn’t 
believe that everything was “going contrairy with them,” they 
wouldn’t know what to do.—Town Topics, July 14th, 1922. 

A wonderful place is “ the City > where, as Dickens said, so many 
people are constantly meeting with disappointments.— Hdinburgh 
Evening Dispatch, July 14th, 1922. 

Hobbs’ sporting declaration had led the crowd to hope for more 
dashing cricket ; their appetites had been kindled by that Chapman- 
Carr stuff; they were ten thousand Oliver Twists.—Cricket Report in 
Evening Standard, 22nd July, 1922. 

M. Duberry is worthy of respect from young and old, and for many 
reasons. For one thing, he is a survival, and survivals are always 
respectable. For another, he lives in the neatest of movable houses, 
own sister, if indeed it be not the great original itself, to that immor- 
talised by Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks. It is freshly painted in white 
with a green stripe, and it has a little window, with a neat curtain, 
and a green door. It has even a smart brass knocker, just as had Mrs. 
Jarley, which is the more remarkable since I seriously doubt if you 
could find another brass knocker anywhere throughout the length and 
breadth of France. And, again, as in Mrs. Jarley’s home, the little 
brass knocker knocks innumerable double knocks all the time when 
the Manége Duberry is moving from fair to fair along the cobble- 
stones that pave the arteries of France.—O. M. Hurrrer in Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, 28th July, 1922. 

In my earliest days it was not unusual to play marbles, though I 
never attained to any proficiency at the game. Nor do I see any 
reason to regret its having passed into desuetude, though Serjeant 
Buzfuz alluded pathetically to it in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick.— 
Daily News, 29th July, 1922. 

Die made us ig pean of the immortal Squeers and Dotheboys 
Hall; and if Mr. Pecksniff wasn’t exactly a schoolmaster, he took 
“pupils,” which is the next best thing.—Sunday Illustrated, 30th July 
1922. : 
sin Rider Haggard: You said that you could produce David Porter, 
who, you said, is owner of the business of which you said you were 
manager. Where is David Porter? Counsel appearing for Pulford 

Q 
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said they did not know where Porter was. Sir Rider: Perhaps he 
lodges with Mrs. Harris. (Laughter.)— Evening News, 4th Aug. 1922. 

In the first part of Macaulay’s sentence there is an audible echo in 
the periods of Mr. Pott, of the ““Eatanswill Gazette,” which suggests that 
the manner is primarily oratorical— The Times, 4th August, 1922. 

The other day a Penrith gentleman asked for “the name of any 
book which gives a history of local clocks.” It is easy to adapt the 
reply of Sairey Gamp, and reply ‘‘ There aint no such thing.” —Penrith 
Observer, August 8th, 1922. 

‘Mr. Dick puts us all right.’’ The inspired idiot has given us the 
word of wisdom concerning the international crisis. Lord Grey, in 
his Oxford speech, spoke of “retrenchment” as the first and most 
vital necessity. A compositor changed the “t”’ to “f’’ and made 
Lord Grey build better than he knew.— Evening Standard, 11th August, 
1922. 

EXAMINATION FOR LEEDS Poxice Force.—One of the questions was : 
“What do you think of in connection with Stonehenge, Hampton 
Court, Kirkstall Abbey, Pentonville, Bill Sikes, Sherlock Holmes, 
Uriah Heep, Machiavelli, “ Worth a Guinea a Box,’ ‘ Cool and reliable’? ”” 
The only one of these likely to have much interest for the policeman is 
Bill Sikes. Why Uriah Heep, again? Surely that gentleman is the 
subject rather for a theological examination. And why Machiavelli ? 
For lawyers or politicians, yes ; but not for policemen, who are expected 
to abjure guile and always speak the truth.— Hvening Standard, 17th 
August, 1922. 

The Germans love us with a Uriah Heepian affection that leaves a 
sticky taste in the mouth.— Evening News, 6th September, 1922. 

True to the tradition of Mr. Vincent Crummles, a London theatre 
manager wishes to employ “ real’? Chinese supers in a new Oriental 
production.—Daily Chronicle, September, 1922. 

The Scottish centre-forward, Wilson, is a big, comfortable-looking 
Mr. Micawber, who seems quite a harmless fellow in the eye of the 
defence until he shakes himself into action—Daily News, 11th Sept. 
1922. 

An Oriental paper, having an English section, printed the following 
notice: “The news of English we tell the latest. Write in perfectly 
style and most earliest. Do a murder commit, we hear of and tell it. 
Do a mighty chief die, we publish it and in border somber. Staff has 
each one been colleged and write the Kipling and the Dickens. We 
circle every town and extortionate not for advertisements’’—American 
Paper. 

“ Be that so or be that son’t,’’ as Joe Gargery used to say, it is most 
unhappily true that conversation does not appeal to the present gener- 
ation as a form of intellectual pleasure as it did to those who lived in 
bygone days. 

Mrs. Gamp’s vigorous remonstrances to Betsy Prig, ‘‘ No, Betsy, 
drink fair, whatever you do,” is one which, changing the verb, we 
often feel inclined to make when someone is monopolising the con- 
versation or at least taking more than his proper share. 

An article on “The art of Conversation,” by W.C.B.—in Great 
Thoughts. 

“IT wanted to show you what Todger’s could do when it liked ! 
Todger’s is wonderful,’ he smiled.—‘“‘ The Tale of Triona,” by W. J. 
Locke. 
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HOW I MET CHARLES DICKENS 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN 
: I. 
iy ee of the greatest pleasures in life is in our introspective and 
retrospective moments. The trend of life is too short to allow 
of time for visions or to permit of leisure for musing on ordinary events 
which may or not, have had an influence in forming our career. When, 
subconsciously, we are roaming in memory’s cloisters, experiences 
that have left more than the ordinary impress on our minds, cause us 
to dwell most on those which have enhanced our enjoyment, and 
measure their influence in our mental, moral and spiritual advance- 
ment. These revelations bring pleasure or pain in proportion to our 
capacity to appropriate to ourselves the latent lessons that maturer 
years, with their estimates may make them worthy of retention. 
When some particularly happy experience springs up in memory, 
we live over and over again the details and with keener perception and 
greater satisfaction; with the wisdom that is supposed to come with 
riper years, we weigh and analyze the possibilities and opportunities 
for affording pleasure to others in turn. Whatever success or failure 
may have attended our efforts in life, we can but wonder if we really 
did get all and full value at the time it happened, or if there were stored 
greater gifts commensurate with our ability to appreciation in later 
years. A Spanish poet has said :— 


‘* What is life? ’tis but madness; 
What is life ? a mere illusion, 
Fleeting pleasures, fond delusion, 
Short lived joys that end in sadness, 
Whose most constant substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.” 


The keener enjoyments outlive the harsher inharmonies. If we 
understand and appreciate the lessons, introspectively, it must follow 
that we, retrospectively see ourselves in the enjoyment of participation. 

As I have repeatedly brought to mind my conference with Mr. 
Dickens, I have gained a newer, clearer understanding of what he has 
given to the world. Sas ; , 

Putting the loyalty, contentment and admiration of the true Dicken- 
sian with my exceptional privilege to have seen him, to have talked 
with him and to have observed him, it is with an almost exalted sense 
of satisfaction that I can lovingly and candidly say that my happiness 
is all the more complete in being able to share it with others. There 
has come out of it all an estimate that the mere reading of his books 
could never give. We have all profited so largely by Mr. Dickens’s 
kindliness of heart, his versatility, courage, patience, his limitless 
resources for the portrayal of the foibles, eccentricities aad venality of 
humanity and his inimitable descriptions, that we would be ungrateful 
indeed to listen to any prescriptions of his talents or character. Per- 
sonally, to speak of him [ can find only the happiest and brightest 


is 
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of phrases. Our estimate of him may well tally with a tribute by 
Carlyle :— 


‘The good, the gentle, high-minded, high-gifted, ever friendly, 
noble Dickens, every inch of him an honest man.” 


Il. 


So it is with peculiar joy that I can at this day describe my boyish 
attempt to call on Mr. Dickens, the consummation of which seems 
now to have been an inspired one. I cannot at this late day remember 
or accurately tell of all the boyish sensations or aspirations of my 
venture, but it is safe to say that having the keenest appreciation of 
all that I had read, there was a natural and loving desire to see him, 
and, if possible, to speak with him. The idea was carried out with 
uncompromising zeal, knowing that ‘‘ nothing venture, nothing have.” 
I am very sure, however, that my ambition and temerity never enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion of future distinction or prestige or that 
it would ultimately lead to the privilege to entertain others with a 
recital of the day’s adventures. I looked more to the enjoyment of 
the moment, unmindful that it would afford me a life-long pleasure 
or that it would have any influence upon my mental development. 

I had, through the indulgence of my father, been initiated into the 
enjoyments of reading Dickens, in my seventh year, and the story 
was of Little Paul. From this I acquired a taste for constant reading 
and re-reading, and every spare moment was devoted to this pleasure. 
I early began to love the author and wish that I might see him. In 
the Spring of 1868, I was delighted to learn that he was to make a 
return visit to Boston, and I made a special trip from my home in 
Cambridge to Boston in the effort to see him on the street, without 
success. It occurred to me to write and ask for the privilege to call, 
probably without thinking that a man who had so many demands on 
his time could or would not netice an appeal from a boy who had nothing 
further to recommend him than the regard that thousands of other 
boys could have, and that my ambition and zeal far exceeded my 
discretion. However, I wrote, telling my age, my love for him, of 
my desire to see him, of my interest in his books, and how long I had 
been reading them. I awaited his reply with more than ordinary 
anxiety. I had taken no one into my confidence, fearing ridicule if 
my request was ignored or denied. I received this reply, written on 
the Tremont House stationery, “ My dear boy, come Tuesday morning 
at ten.” This letter, and one I received from him, written at Gad’s 
Hill, were stolen from me some years later. It seemed that the time 
would never pass until I could present myself. Meanwhile I conjured 
up a lot of things to talk with him about, but the best laid plans, even 
of enthusiastic boys, are prone to fail as developments will show. 

It is probable that my success so far, had put me into the highest 
state of expectancy, and caused me to have an air o importance, for 
it was a new experience for me to be in a big hotel, let alone to have the 
distinction of calling on such a distinguished personage. I was full of 
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the expected honour when I presented my card to the clerk at the 
hotel and made my request, and my jaw probably fell a foot when I 
was abruptly and with supreme discourtesy told to “ get out.” This 
was certainly-a rude awakening from my dream of happiness. My 
pertinacity impelled me to renew the request and display the letter 
establishing my right to the privilege, but a brutal command to 
“ leave,”’ was again hurled at me. I must have raised my voice at 
this, attracting the attention of a gentleman seated in a little room 
at the rear of the office. He came out, and before the clerk could say 
a word I had thrust the letter into his hand, and on reading it he 
tapped a bell and told the bell-boy to show the young man to Mr. 
Dickens’s room. 


nut 


My long hoped for ambition was now certain of fulfilment. But 
there was a fly in the ointment. It occurred to me as I was ascending 
the stairs that Mr. Dickens might resent my tardiness and refuse to 
see me. My feelings did not keep pace with the enthusiasm with 
which I had. so far, successfully carried out my plans. After a moment’s 
hesitation I rapped at the door and was told to enter. Opening the 
door, I passed into the presence of the great author, my heart thumping 
like a trip-hammer, and my face probably reflecting the perturbation and 
(listress that possessed me. Mr. Dickens was seated at a large, square 
table, surrounded by books. These he consulted from time to time. 
There he was, in the flesh, as I had pictured him so often, and I was 
about to approach him when I was again submitted to a rebufi, and 
again dumbfounded, for without any apparent interest or cordiality 
I was unceremoniously ordered to take a seat at the farthest corner of 
the room, with a significant wave of the hand as if he was done with 
me. Cap in hand, I meekly and humbly obeyed, though my injured 
feelings prompted me to resent the discourteous way I was treated 
znd make a run for the door. 

It would be difficult for me to describe my disappointment and 
discomfiture. My inspiration to see him was outraged, and the con- 
temptuous manner silenced any desire for further conference with 
him. That he could so complacently and assuminglv seek to punish 
ne with the indifference with which he dishonored and disgraced my 
loyalty to him, was seemingly more than any self-respecting boy should 
stand. I had been sufficiently upset before coming into his presence, 
and it appeared that he was punishing me for something of no fault 
of mine. If I had not been so scrupulously earnest to be prompt to 
ny engagement, I perhaps would be chuckling with glee that I was 
getting off mighty easy. But I had ample time to cool off. I was 

kept waiting three quarters of an hour. His continued indifference 
to my presence did not add to my peace of mind. But I began to 
realize that there were compensations. Gradually my sense of injury 
passed, and I found myself observing him, and that I was having 
an exceptional opportunity and privilege for observation that many 
an older person would have gone much farther than I did to enjoy. 


. 
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Meanwhile I remained respectfully quiet and awaited my host’s pleasure. 
As I watched him, he appeared to be ill and tired. He had had a severe 
cold about all of the time he was in this country, made a severe strain 
upon his vitality in the ceaseless round of festivities and demands 
upon his nerve forces, and his continuous appearances in his readings. 
He constantly placed his face in the hollow of his right hand, with 
the fore finger extended over his cheek the second finger over his 
upper lip, and the thumb under his chin, closing his eyes as if resting. 

Finally, he laid down his quill pen, and looking toward me, beckoned 
me to him and pointed to a chair about five feet away from him. 
When I was seated, he looked at me steadily as if to read me through 
and through, and sternly said: “‘ You were late. I do not like people 
who do not keep their appointments with me.” It was certainly a 
harsh and cold reception. In later years I learned that he was punc- 
tilious to the second in keeping his own engagements, and naturally 
had no toleration with those who were delinquent with him. 

As earnestly and respectfully as possible I related how I had faiJ--« 
in my appointment, and how sorry I was, and his face softened, !ic 
became instantly cordial, and drawing his chair close up to mire. 
instead of making me draw mine to him, took me by the hand, smiled 
and said he was pleased that it was not my fault, or through any n: «- 
ligence or disrespect on my part. The atmosphere was instantly 
cleared, and for fifteen minutes there was a rapid fire of questions 
and answers. It seemed that I could hardly contain myself. I was 
lifted far above this plane, and I certainly had the time of my life. 
I tried to be subdued, courteous and alert, and answered his questions 
about my home, school and social life and my sports. Mr. Dickens 
had nothing but love in his share of the interview, and was very earnest 
in all he said and did. His speech was direct, and his questions apt 
and pertinent. His voice was pleasant and clear, and he was most 
affable and companionable. From his unaffected laughter and spon 
taneous hilarity, I felt that he was getting his share of the enjoymert 
and that my boyish manner and presence did not bore him. At af" 
events he appeared contented, free from restraint, and he certainl: 
made me happy. 

Time will never eflace from my memory his kindliness and unre 
served glee. While his face evidenced, at times, indisposition, thers 
was no reason to suspect that he had lost any of his capacity for portrayal 
of his emotions, or that his penchant for drollery and fun was in any 
degree limited. He had many changes of expression in the differing 
moods of our conversation. He seemed a perfect mimic. His eyes, 
intensely blue, were clear, penetrating and kind. His eyebrows wer 
heavy, and his hair and beard unusually curly. His garments wer 
rather loose fitting, consisting of a brown velvet coat, a waistcoat of a 
rather loud pattern, with the inevitable red flower in the buttonhole. 
It seemed less difficult for him to lower himself to the standard of mv 
presence than it was for me to rise to the height of his. I have often 
wondered if the same privilege could have come to me in later years, 
if there could have been greater enjoyment or a differing estimate 
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of his manner and speech. It was impossible not to feel the charm of 
his company. It would also be impossible accurately to tell just what 
all my sensations were, but it is safe to say that I absorbed all the 
glory, satisfaction and inspiration that a wideawake boy could discover 
and yet I doubt if I was entirely free from a deep sense of pride. 


IVe 

That irrepressible corroder, time, has never tarnished nor effaced 
the lustre of Mr. Dickens's versatility. There must have been a satisfying 
and preserving element in his writings of which the world has never 
wearied, that could have perpetuated and immortalized the author's 
name and purposes. If we contemplate without prejudice or favoritism 
all that he wrote, we would realize that his productions were vitalized 
with exalted and loving acknowledgement of the inexhaustible elements 
and compensations of uplift, inspired respect and loyalty. 

If his work had been commonplace, the results would have been wii 
evanescent devotion that would have marked his own generation 
and passed into unenduring memory. Asitis, generation after genera- 
tion has been enchanted with his vital surprises, delights and novelty 
of diction and action. 

He made the world more wholesome, clean, morally and physically, 
and showed the remedy to be purity and love. He inspired us to a 
love for justice. He showed us that purity does not destroy pleasure, 
and that the wrongs in life are not adjusted by violence, but by that 
love which the Saviour gave us, the Love that passes all understanding. 


PETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENSIAN AND THE SCHOOLS 


Srr.—On page 137 of The Dickensian for July, 1922, you print this 
passage :— 

“We have with us that class of pedant—product of cur modern 
education—the school teacher, who, having ~ been to C:'ege, is a 
superior being possessed of all the culture—who roundly declares that 
+ Dickens is vulgar”... 2 =: Thus are our youth developed into prigs. 
Led through ‘the pleasant paths of knowledge > by such guides, what 
hope have they of shaping into anything else ?” 5 L 

The article concludes with allusions to “sympattiv,” ~ trust,’ 
* charity,” and ‘‘ the hearts of men” ! 

ie hope the august shade of Dickens will miss that number of The 
Dickensian. It will annoy him for several reasons, and especially for 
one: Dickens knew how to write; his prose sense was extraordinarily 
keen. What will he think, then, of the champion who perpetrates a 
sentence like that I have quoted ? nies 

I do not propose to waste any time or space in discussing such stuff ; 
but I do want to ask how it happens that the organ of the Dickens 
Fellowship allows this display of malicious ignorance to be published 
when it knows from its Essay Competition how much the schools 
have done to foster a love for Dickens. I know vastly more about 
school reading matter than the writer whose article IT have quoted, 
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and I simply tell you, as an indisputable fact, that the two English 
authors most read in schools are Shakespeare and Dickens. In the 
small school area in which I work, there are thirty-six sets of Dickens 
in constant circulation. To talk about the schools as inimical to 
Dickens is simply arrant and ignorant nonsense. 

In the present un-Dickensian times, attacks on popular education 
now take the cheap and easy form of insulting the teachers. I am 
bound to say that The Dickensian is the last quarter in which I should 
have looked for such a display. 

The Marlborough School, Yours faithfully, 
Chelsea, S.W. GEORGE SAMPSON. 
4th July, 1922. 


Mr. Sampson’s letter calls for very little by way of reply. I seem 
to have thoroughly angered him, and I suppose I ought to bow before 
the storm of his wrath. Moreover, I think disputations either about 
my ability to write English, or about the general standard of our school 
teachers, would scarcely be suitable to the pages of The Dickensian. 
If I were very thin-skinned I might call Mr. Sampson’s letter offensive, 
and of a tone that has hitherto been absent from this magazine, but 
let me deny maliciousness at any rate. As to ignorance, that may 
not be so complete as Mr. Sampson imagines. If this were the place 
for a bout I would not run away even from his lance. It happens 
that all my life my lot has been cast among teachers to a more than 
normal extent. I certainly have never attacked popular education ; 
no man believes in it more earnestly than I do. I say, however, that 
our present standard is pitifully low, and in not any degree commen- 
surate with the amount of money spent on it even in pre-war years. 
I am not talking of the type represented by Mr. Sampson, I am talking 
of that type of teacher who is turning out the boys and girls who, 
at 14 or thereabouts, have to begin the battle of life, and I say that 
whilst their standard is merely an examination standard, they are, as a 
class, disgracefully lacking. And at the same time they are aggressive 
in their assumptions of intellectuality. I have never yet attended a 
meeting of teachers which was not hall-marked with selfishness and 
priggishness. It is a fact known to some of us who ought to know 
that local government is dominated by the teachers’ influence, and 
that the teaching profession is a greater forcing ground of anti-social 
doctrines than a Welsh mining valley. Mr. Sampson talks about 
the Fellowship’s Essay Competition. It proves only that acceptable 
prizes being offered they are competed for. I could introduce Mr. 
Sampson to fifty teachers in one town who boast that they do not 
read Dickens. But they talk about Ibsen, and they talk gibberish 
about “art for art’s sake,” and pose. In that same district I will 
prove to him that scores of boys and girls leave school every year 
who have never heard of Oliver Twist or Sam Weller, to whom Scott 
is no better known than Herbert Spencer, whose teachers would gladly 
reiterate an assertion that I read the other day to the effect that we 
have twenty living writers at least as great at Dickens or Thackeray, 
or Jane Austen. With the fullest possible regret I think it is highly 
probable that’ I know the average elementary school teacher in his 
own circle as intimately as Mr. Sampson does, and I have made all 
these statements from positive knowledge. I vouch for the incident 
I recorded in my article, and I could produce many more if I thought 
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I should be interesting Mr. Sampson—or rather the readers of The. 
Dickensian—for, after all, this is not the place for a controversy of 
this kind. I confess that the tone of Mr. Sampson’s letter surprises 
me, for I have read so many of his writings with pleasure, and have so 
often felt grateful to him for his hearty enthusiasm for Dickens. But 
we are all apt to be irritable if our breakfast coffee is cold. 

Yours faithfully, CHARLES Waurrcoms. 


CORRECTING A CORRECTION 


Srr.—I am pleased that Mr. Leffmann should follow with such close 
interest my article on Dickens’s allusions to the Fleet Street District, 
as to think he has discovered an error in a mass of references: but 
I venture to suggest he is wrong in denying my right in saying that 
Melchisedeck of Clifford’s Inn was old Smallweed’s legal agent. I 
did not state—as Mr. Leffmann would lead us to suppose I did—that 
** Melchisedeck ;* was “the lawyer whom Mr. Smallweed consulted.” 
I referred to him as * the legal agent of old Smallweed.”’ There was 
some dirty work in the money lending business that Mr. Tulkinghorn 
would not stoop to do, as Mr. Leffmann would have discovered if he 
had referred to Chapter 34 before referring to my “serious misquotation”’ 
then himself misquoting me. This is what Tulkinghorn says to Mr. 
George. ** This matter is not at all in my course of practice, and is 
not in my office. Mr. Smallweed is good enough to offer these affairs 
to me, but they are not in my way. You must go to Melchisedeck’s 
in Clifford’s Inn.” 

Then, again, Mr. Leffmann misquotes the editor’s quotation on page 
62. What the Editor there said was that “‘ Hooray for principle ” 
does not occur in Pickwick, and Mr. Leffmann has not convinced me that 
it does. 

84 Highbury New Park, N. Yours faithfully, 
4th July, 1922. WaLtTeR DEXTER. 


THE OLD MANSION HOUSE, HIGHGATE 

Srr.—A paragraph recently appeared in a London newspaper in 
which it was stated that Lord Rochdale has bought * Old Hall,” 
Highgate, ‘“‘ which is mentioned in David Copperfield.” There is no 
reference to that house in David Copperfield, and the writer of the 
paragraph appears to have confused ‘Old Hall” with its one-time 
neighbour “‘ The Old Mansion House.” In Chapter 36 of David Copper- 
field, David says, ‘I strolled about (in Highgate)..... The Church 
with the slender spire, that stands on the top of the hill now, was not 
there then to tell me the time. An old red brick mansion, used as a 
school, was in its place; and a fine old house it muxt have been to go 
to school at, as I recollect it.” 

The church with the slender spire is St. Michael’s, and it stands on 
the site of the Old Mansion House built by Sir William Ashurst, Lord 
Mayor of London, in 1694, and demolished in 1830. The grounds 
are now part of the Cemetery. ian 

In Murray’s ‘‘ Environs of London,” it is stated that when the 
Mansion House was pulled down the enriched stone doorway, with 
the arms of Ashurst over it, was re-erected as the entrance to a house 
on the east side of Highgate High Street. This relic of the Old 
Mansion House is still to be seen, as described, at No. 42 High Street. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. Yours faithfully, T. W. TyRRELL. 
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ALLUSIONS IN ‘OUR MUTUAL FRIEND ”’ 


Srr.—It is much to be regretted that a full commentary on Dickens’s. 
novels has not been prepared, for many allusions will be before long 
incomprehensible even to residents of England. I have been puzzled 
often, and in the present instance turn to The Dickensian, because,. 
like Rosa Dartle, ** I want to know so much.” 

In Our Mutual Friend, chapter II. (the Veneering Dinner), Eugene: 
Wrayburn refers to a ‘friend who long lived on rice pudding and 
isinglass, till at length, to some one or other, his physician said some- 
thing else, and a leg of mutton somehow ended in daygo.” 

What is the original of this ? 

Later in the dinner, when Mortimer starts the story of the ‘“ Man 
from Somewhere,” the following conversation occurs : 

Mortimersen. <5. ‘Sorry to destroy romance by fixing him with a 
local habitation, but he comes from the place, the name of which 
escapes me, but will suggest itself to everybody else here, where they 
make the wine.” 

Eugene suggests “ Day and Martin.” 

‘“No, not that place,” returns the unmoved Mortimer, “ that’s 
where they make the Port.” 

I am anxious to know the significance of this donvermateas and will 
be much obliged if some one will inform me. 

1839 North 17 Street, Yours, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. Henry LEFFMANN. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


Str.—By the time the present issue of The Dickensian is in the 
hands of the reader, every Branch Secretary will have received from 
Headquarters an official report of the Cheltenham Conference, together 
with a question paper embodying the resolutions passed at that Con- 
ference. If these resolutions are not to be like the proverbial “ pie- 
crust,’ they should be the subject of very careful thought, and lead to 
action in the branches. 

One of the résolutions related to ‘ Overseas Correspondence.” Our 
Fellowship is just entering upon its 21st year, and has now extended 
its sphere of influence into many corners of the earth, some of them 
very remote from the heart of the movement. In these cases the 
branches are mainly dependent upon The Dickensian to be kept in- 
formed of what other branches are doing (and, in passing, a word of 
appeal to Secretaries to send regular reports to the Editor would not 
come amiss). But invaluable as this source of information is, it is 
impossible for the Editor, with the limited number of pages at his 
disposal, to devote sufficient space to the reports of branches. Could 
not each branch overseas be linked up witha branch at home, so that 
the two might be mutually helpful 7 

Each branch willing to co-operate in the scheme will appoint an 
official correspondent, preferably a member of the Committee, but 
not the Secretary (he has already sufficient work to do). The names 
of correspondents will be sent to the General Secretary in London, 
who, as names are received from overseas, will allot them to branches 
at home. It will then be the duty of the correspondent in this country 
immediately to communicate with the allotted branch, and after- 
wards keep up a regular (not spasmodic) correspondence. In the 
cases of the more distant branches it will not be necessary to wait for 
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a reply to the first letter before writing a second, though, naturally, 
once letters have been received from abroad there will be questions 
to answer and remarks to comment upon. 

There is no limit to the possibilities of the scheme; ideas as well 
as news will be exchanged; much will be taught and learned about 
the respective conditions of society ; the influence of the Fellowship 
in spreading the spirit of Charles Dickens will be multiplied, and who 
knows but that it may help forward a universal ** Entente Cordiale ?” 

Manchester. F. R. DEAN. 


TLE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BARRY.—The members of the Barry Branch enjoyed a Coaching 
Picnic to the ancient Borough of Cowbridge, in the Vale of Glamorgan, 
on Saturday, June 24th. Tea was provided at the ‘* Duke of Well- 
ington.” This 502 year old hostelry, with its oak beams, varying 
levels, gate-legged tables, open fire places, and old-time memories, 
is Just the kind of guest house in which the Pickwickians would have 
found supreme delight. The Hon. Secretary gave his impressions of 
the Annual Conference, and referred particularly to the great kindness 
of the Cheltenham, Gloucester and Tewkesbury friends. 


BRISBANE.—Last October an essay competition was held, open 
to all children in Queensland. The children were divided into two 
classes, those under 14 years of age, and those under 17 years. The 
juniors were allowed to choose the subject for their essay from “‘ The 
Crachit’s Dinner Party,” or “The Fezziwig’s Christmas Dance. The 
seniors chose their subject from ** The Childhood of David Copperfield,” 
or “School Life at Dothebovs Hall.’ The enormous distances of 
Queensland made it practically impossible to reach all the country 
schools before the Christmas holidays, and the idea was that the books 
should be read during the holidays and the essays written in school 
shortly after the re-opening. In spite of the short notice, it was par- 
ticularly gratifying to find, when the essays came in, that there were 
187 competitors, and that the country schools were well represented. 
There were three prizes offered for girls and three for boys in each 
section, but in two cases competitors tied for place, and each were 
given a prize, thus making the total number awarded 14. The three 
first prize essays were printed in the Brisbane * Daily Mail.” Among 
the competitors were two blind boys. One was awarded third prize 
in the junior division, and the senior competitor was highly conmended 
for his work. The prizes were hooks by Dickens, except in three cases, 
where the winners chose ivorine relief carvings, two of them being ot 
Dickens himself, and the other of Bob Crachit and Tiny Tim. 
Arrangements are now being made for the next essay competition, 
which, it is hoped, will attract an even greater number of competitors. 
as more notice will be given. 


EASTBOURNE.—The session which closes on the 30th inst. has 
been a highly successful one. The membership has reached a total 
of 300, which, as the Branch has been established less than 3 years, 
may be considered very satisfactory. The regulation 6 meetings were 
popular and well attended. They comprised readings, papers, 
recitations, vocal and instrumental music, tableaux and dramatic 
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performances. Whist Drives and ~ Socials”? were also held. Summer 


activities included a char-a-banc day excursion to Rochester and 
neighbourhood, when, by the kindness and courtesy of Lord Darnley 
and Mr. Latham, Cobham Park and Gads Hill Place were visited. 
“The Leather Bottle’ also received attention. At Rochester itself, 
the main interest seemed to centre in the old house immortalized by 
Dickens in * The Seven Poor Travellers.”” Other excursions included 
rambles on the Downs at Eastbourne, in Abbot’s Wood (near Polegate), 
and a visit to Pevensev. Many members of our Branch rendered 
valuable assistance as Stallholders (in Dickens costumes) at a Fete 
and Bazaar, organized by prominent citizens in aid ot a local hospital, 
and by their efforts realized a net sum of over £60. The total amount 
raised was over £2000. Members in Dickens costumes participated as 
“Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-works”’ in the Carnival Procession held «luring 
the local Festival week. The Tiny Tim Cuild never relaxes its efforts 
on behalf of crippled and afflicted childven. In addition to the treat 
and distribution of toys and garments, the children are cared for in 
various ways “all the year round,” and a summer tea and treat was 
provided at Hampden Park, near Eastbourne. Unfortunately, this 
Branch was unable to send a delegate to the Annual General Conference 
of the Fellowship, as the date clashed with that of the Rochester 
excursion, but an invitation was sent for the Conference to meet here 
next year. To our regret it was not accepted, Liverpool having a 
prior claim, but perhaps Eastbourne may be more fortunate another 
year. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NE\WINGTON.—A number of interesting 
outings were arranged for the summer months. On May 27th, 
an instructive afternoon was spent at the Guildhall under the 
guidance of an official, On June 17th, an enjoyable afternoon was 
spent on a ramble through Highgate and Hampstead, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Mahoney. On July 22nd, a goodly number gathered 
at London Bridge Station, whence they proceeded to Rochester. Here 
Mr. W. Miller piloted the party round the many Dickensian landmarks. 
Tea was served at the Leather Bottle, Cobham. This outing, the first 
of its kind, was a great success, chiefly due to Mr. W. Miller, who 
organised the outing. It is hoped to make this an annual event. On 
September 2nd, a pleasant country ramble, in the neighbourhood of 
Cudham, in Kent, was arranged by Mr. W. Stannard. 


HULL.—Visits have been paid during the season to Hessle, Branting- 
ham Dale, Thornton Abbey. Aldborough-by-the-Sea, Beverley, ete. 
Two or three excursions inevitably stand out from the rest as red letter 
days, one, a Motor Drive to Sleclinere Park, where, by the kind per- 
mission of Lady Sykes, the party were shown over the beautiful 
Mansion ; another, the visit to Scawby, Lincolnshire, to view the 
Gull Ponds, a most charming and wonderful sight ; and the Garden 
Party, held by kind permission of the Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, P.C., J.P., 
in the grounds of Holderness House. At the latter, prizes were pre- 
sented to the winners of the various sports, contests, and delightful 
~ Al fresco” entertainments, and teas were provided during the after- 
noon. But the whole series of rambles has proved a wonderful success. 
The Winter Session is to open on October 6th. A Winter Programme 
on Dickensian lines has been arranged, and many new members have 
been obtained during the summer months. The organised Sununer 
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Session seems to be on a sound footing, and there should be no doubt 
of its continued success. 


MANCHESTER.—The summer picnic this year, though somewhat 
marred by showers, was generally voted one of the most enjoyable 
the branch has held. The * objective” was Taxal, and the charming 
walk from Whaley Bridge by way of country lanes and green fields 
was much enjoyed, and was just sufficiently long to give an appetite for 
tea without tiring any member of the party. During the summer, 
memberx of the branch have given an entertainment at the “ Queen’s 
Park Parliament ’’; members of the Council acted as judges at the 
great * Dickens Carnival”? at Southport. An attractive syllabus has 
been prepared for the winter session, as usual combining literature 
with social meetings. 


MELBOURNE.—Members mustered in full force at the April 
meeting. when a welcome home was tendered to the popular President, 
Mr. W. A. Calloway, on his return from the Continent. Mr. Calloway 
discoursed generally on his travels, and by way of more, promised to 
give, on a future occasion, a talk on matter particularly interesting 
to Dickensians. Musical items were given by Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
and Mr. Brooks. The May meeting was chosen for commemorating 
the anniversary of the death of Charles Dickens. Appropriate colour 
was given to the occasion by the wearing of the Master’s favourite 
flower. At the June meeting, interesting papers were given on * The 
Coaching Days of Dickens,” by Mir. A. W. Glencross, and * The effeet 
of Dickens on present day Authors,” by Mr. H. E. Allison. Both were 
much appreciated. Recitals were given by Miss Gladys Valentine 
and Miss Phyllis Haydon, and musical items by Miss Gladys Smith, 
Miss Maria Millership and Mrs. Lindsay. 


PHILADELPHIA.—As a conclusion to the consideration of Nicholas 
Nickleby. earlier in the season, a play consisting of twelve scenes, 
from the book, was presented at the March meeting by graduates of 
the Emilie Krider Norris Dramatie School. Preceding the play, Dr. 
Henry Leffmann read two short papers, one on ~*~ A Chancery Suit 
interesting to Philadelphians,” and the second on ~* Dickens’s Allusions 
to Literature.” In the latter paper, Dr. Leffmann said, “If we 
examine the novels of the most eminent of Dickens’s contemporaries, 
or near contemporaries, such as Scott, Thackeray and Bulwer, we will 
find considerable allusion to certain types of literature, most of which 
are of little significance to the mass of readers. Dickens’s allusions 
to literature are, in my opinion, quite numerous enough to satisfy the 
standards of novel writing, or the necessities of description. He 
quotes from the Bible, Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, Addison, Gay, 
Goldsmith, and from the familiar folk-lore of his country.” In con- 
clusion Dr. Leffman declared ~ There is no need for Dickens to allude 
to literature. He is literature, and is the source of infinite quotation 
to the delight of the world. At the April meeting, President Thomas 
K. Ober, Jr., read an interesting paper on” A Phase of Bleak House, 
and Miss Margaret W. Evans gave an intormative talk on ~~ At what 
age does the Love of Dickens begin,” based on her wide experiences 
as a teacher of children. The usual Outing to end the season was ar- 
ranged for June 3rd, at the country home of President Ober. 
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ST. PANCRAS.—The Rambles during the past session have been 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. On May 27th, Kew was visited, 
the greater part of the time being spent in the Gardens, but the literary 
and historic spots in the neighbourhood, such as Chiswick Church and 
Strand on the Green, were also included. In June, Keston and Keston 
Common were visited, and a delightful time in the country was spent. 
The Annual Outing this year took the form of a char-a-bane drive to 
St. Albans, where the party were conducted over the Abbey and other 
interesting spots, returning in the evening by way of Hatfield and 
Welwyn Garden City. At the last meeting of the session, great en- 
thusiasism was shown over the dramatic sketches from Barnaby 
Rudge, Oliver Twist, and David Copperfield, given by the dramatic 
section, interspersed by papers on Oliver Twist by Miss Whitaker, Miss 
Cooke, Mr. Roffey and Mr. Rust. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. A facsimile of the original 
edition with introduction by G. K. Chesterton, and preface by B. W. 
Matz. Illustrations in colour and woodcuts by John Leach. London: 
Cecil Palmer, 6s. net. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

“ The Maypole, Chigwell,” by B. W. Matz. Mvine Host (illustrated), 
July and August. 

~ Dickens Queries.” Notes and Queries, 8th July; replies, 22nd 
July and 5th August. 

* Famous Mer and Women: Charles Dickens.” Schoolimistress, 
6th July. 

‘A Dickens Shrine.” Times, 20th July. 

“The German Dickens” (Wilhelm Raabe). Times, 20th July. 

‘A Dickens House.” Daily Telegraph, 2\st July. 

‘Charles Dickens as Reporter.” Northern Daily Mail, 12th August. 

“In Dickens Land: Lowestoft and Yarmouth.” Lowestoft Journal, 
5th August. 

“The London Homes of Dickens,’ by B. W. Matz, (illustrated). 
The Graphic, 19th August. 

“Charles Dickens,” by L.J.M. Crystal Palace Advertiser, 25th 
August, 

* The Ship Greenwich,” by B. W. Matz. Mine Host, Sept. 

“A Dickens Exam: Mr. Pickwick libelled,” by a Canadian. John 
o London's Weekly, 9th Sept. 

“The Humanity of Charles Dickens caught by the Cinema.” Illus., 
Graphic, 16th Sept. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


CTOBER—DECEMBER 


Barry (Y.M.C.A.)— 
Oct. 4—‘ Betsey Trotwood,” by Miss G. M. Tuckett; ‘ Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings,”’ by Miss L. Russell. 
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Nov. 1—“ Further Impressions,’ by Mr. Ernest Paul; Lantern 
Lecture, ‘‘ The Pickwickians in the West Country,” by 
Mr. D. W. Forrest. 
», 22—“ Some of Dickens’s Boys,” by Mr. John Howell. 
Dec. 8—Dickens Recital, by Prof. W. Miles, F.R.S.L. 
», 20—‘ Dickens’s Working Man,” by Mr. W. Gale; “ Dickens 
as a Social Reformer,” by Mr. W. M. Harris. 
», 29—Character Costume Party. 
Bato— 
Oct. 10—Subject, “* David Copperfield,’ continued. 
», 23—Recital, Y.M.C.A., Oldfield Park, by John A. Stelling. 
Nov. 4—Subject, ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ continued. 
», 28—Paper by Miss F. Tylee. 
Dec. 19—Children’s Tea. ‘‘ Christmas Dickens Week,” at the 
Assembly Rooms. 
BRISBANE— 
Oct. 6—Address, by His Excellency the Governor. 
», 20—Book Evening: Five to ten-minute Papers on A Tale 
of Two Cities, by Members. 
Nov. 3—Address, by Mr. J. J. Stable 
», 17—Lantern Lecture, by Rev. A. G. Weller. 
Dec. 1—Readings and Recitations from the Christmas Carol, by 
Mrs. P. J. Symes and others. 


HacKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 
Oct. 9—Social Evening at West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
Nov.13—“*‘ Dickens’s Opening Chapters and an Epilogue,” by Mr. 
J. H. MeNulty, at West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
Dec. 14—Dickens Recital by Prof. William Miles, at St. James Hall, 
Poweil Road, Clapton. 


HvuLtt— 
Oct. 6—Great Dickensian Rally. 
,», 20—Lecture: *‘ Charies Dickens and Social Reform,” by Mr. 


S. McVeigh. 
Nov. .3—Dickensian Songs. Musical Evening, arranged by Miss 
Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M. 
; 17—Lecture: ‘‘Some Modern Humeurists,” by Mr. Jas. 
Downs, J.P., O.B.E. 
Dec. 1—Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members. Arranged by Miss E. 
A. Brown. 
» 15—Lecture: ‘‘ Joseph Addison, Century befcre Dickens,” 
by Rev. T. H. Tardrew, LL.B. 


LivERPOOL— 
Oct. 11—Reception and Social. Address by the President, ** Dickens 
and Humanity.” 
», 25—Paper: “The Rascals of Dickens,” by Mr. D. A. Elwes. 
Nev. 8—Paper: ‘In Dickens Land,” with Lantern, by Mr. T. N. 
Philip. 
», 18—Whist Drive at Lyon’s Café. 
» 22—Paper: ‘“‘ Phiz—His Life and Works,” with Lantern, by 
Mr. E. Gordon Browne. 
Dec. 6—Members’ Evening. Papers and Discussion. 
», 11—Dickens Evening at Y.M.C.4., Mount Pleasant. 
», 18—Dickens Character Christmas Party, at Yamen Cafe. 
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LonDOX— 

Oct. 7—Carr’s Restaurant, Strand, 7 for 7-30 p.m., Council’s Dinner. 
Chairman: Mr. W. F. Bagnall. Tickets, 4/- each. 
9—and all the week—Mr. Bransby Williams in Dickens Plays 

at Wimbledon Theatre. 

., 16—Caxton Hall, Westminster, 7-30 p.m. Opening Meeting, 
Presidential Address by Sir Frederick Macmillan. 
24—Wyclif Literary Society, Ilford: Lecture by Mr. T. W. Hill, 

‘** Dickens’s Associations with London.” 
» 26—Dickens Fancy Dress Ball, St. Pancras Baths. 
,, 28—Dickens Carnival at St. Pancras. 
Nov. 6—and for two weeks—Mr. Bransby Williams in Dickens 
Plavs at Brixton Theatre. 
» 15—Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 7-30 p.m., Lecture by Sir Walter 
Lawrence, G.C.V.O., G.C.L.E., ‘‘The Children of Dickens.” 
Chairman: Mr. F. T. Dalton. : 
,, 23—Finchley Church End Literary and Social Union: Lecture 
by Mr. T. W. Hill, ** Dickens’s Association with London,” 
8-15 p.m. 
,» 30—Fulham Library: Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter, ‘“* Dickens: 
the man and his work.” 
*Dec. 1—Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 7-30 p.m., Members’ Evening. 
Chairman: Mr. E. H. Burden. 
» 1d5—Caxton Hall, Westminster, 6-30 to 11 p.m. Christmas 
Party. M.C’s: Messrs. C. H. Green and Walter Dexter. 
Tickets for members or friends, 5/- each. 
MANCHESTER— 
Oct. 6—Opening Meeting. Reception from 7-15 to 7-30 p.m., by 
the President, Miss F. I. Forsyth and the ex-President, 
Mr. J. Lea Axon. 
20—Social Evening at the Clarion Cafe, Market Street, 7-30 p.m. 
Supper at 8-45 p.m. Tickets 2s. each. 
Noy. 3—Lectwre: “~The Psychology of Dickens’s Humour,” by 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A. 
% 17—Whist Drive at the Clarion Café, Market Street, at 7-30 p.m. 
Tickets, 3s. 6d. each. 
Dec. 1—Lecture, “The Inns of Pickwick and their Customs,’’ 
with Lantern Illustrations. Mr. J. Dearden-Hamer. 
.. 15—Dickens Character Dance and Social at 7-30 p.m. 
ST. PaNcRAS— 
Oct. 9—Lecture on St. Pancras Carnival, by Mr. 8S. J. Rust. 
Nov.13—Debate. 
», 18—Ramble: Whitefriars. 
Dec 11—Members’ Meeting. Papers and Sketches from Oliver 
Twist. Exhibition of Toys. 
», 16—Ramble: Soho—House of Charity, ete. 
SyYDNEY— 
Oct. 8—Paper and Readings from Bleak House, by Mr. I. Fenton 
Spencer. 
Nov. 7—Paper, with Readings on some Clerical Characters from 
Dickens, by Rev. J. L. Cope. 
Social Evening. Christmas Greetings. 
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ISCS dS 


~ Papers on selected subjects will be invited from Members, and prizes will be 
awarded by the Couneil. The prize-winning papers will be read at the Meeting. 
Full particulars will be sent to Members in due course. 


sent, 


Boece 
Vee 
ork 


